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NTEREST in 
Dwarf Peaches 


@ These are entirely successful 
when properly propagated and 
carefully handled. The peaches 
pictured were grown at the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college where 
dwarf fruit growing has been 
under trial for some time under 
the able direction of Prof F. A, 
Waugh. The fruit as shown is a 
little under natural size. Trees 
were budded on St. Julien plum, 
Recently writing American Agri- 
culturist, Prof Waugh says the 
college has found the method of 
growing dwarf peaches entirely 
practical, though, of course, it is to 
be recommended chiefly for small 
home grounds, The varieties 
brought over from France by the 
college: are mostly less attractive 
than Crawfords or Elbertas grown 
in this country. As a rule, how- 
ever, the French varieties are of 
higher flavor. 

@ Dwarf peach trees usually come 
into bearing one or two years ear- 
lier than those propagated and 
trained in the usual way. It should 
be remembered that the peach 
does not succeed as a cordon, The 
nearest this form can be success- 
fully approached is the U form, 
The double U form is probably 
even better, The fan form of train- 
ing is the best of all methods for 
the peach, according to Prof 
Waugh in his book on Dwarf fruit 
trees, recently published by Orange 
Judd Company. Very drastic prun- 
ing of the peach is required for 
dwarf forms. All varieties seem to 
succeed equally well as dwarfs, 
The favorite varieties perhaps 
would include Late Crawford, Fos- 
ter, Old Mixon, Belle of Georgia, 
Champion and Waddell. Those 
interested in dwarf fruit cult=re 
iy ; should have Prof Waugh’s book, 
T= Ss Sane . which will be supplied by. Orange 

Judd Company for 50 cents. 


PEACHES GROWN 
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The other day while chatting with 
geveral members of the Philadelphia 
milk shippers’ union. Vice-Pres 
Robert Cameron mentioned the grert 
value his farm telephone has been to 
him in c@nnection with the business 


of the union. At a cost of only $1.50. 


a month, exclusive of distant cals, he 
is able to keep in touch with the 
whole field. “But,” said he, “the 
phone more than pays for itself in the 
pleasure we all get out of it. It is 
@ source of special delight to the 
children, who chat at frequent inter- 
vals with their friends. I Con’t know 
how we got on without it so long.” 

My attentiorm was recently called to 
a clump of trees and shrubs on one of 
the Long Island estates. There did 
not seem to be anything specially re- 
markable about it except that it was 
attractive, while many of the nearby 
plants were parched from the drouth. 
Henry Hicks, the well-known student 
of Long Island soils and sylva, asked 
me to note the kinds of plants in 
the group. I saw bayberry sumac, 
white birch, white pine, red oak, 
judas -tree, witchhazel and common 
dogwood. All of these are drouth-re- 
sisting, a fact that explai- ed why they 
were so attractive during the dry 
speil, In your mind's eye picture the 
variety of effects from the various 
colors and characters of barks, leaves, 
flowers and. fruits and—well, wouldn’t 
you like to have a clump near the 
house? 





Last summer I visited the test gar- 
dens of a well-known seedhouse to 
see the garden peas. All the 75 or 
100 samples had been planted the 
same day and yet some of the earli- 
est varieties were too ripe to eat, 
while others were only a little past 
blossoming, and every gradation ex- 
isted between these two extremes. 
Nothing I have read or heard has im- 
pressed me so strongly that one va- 
riety may be a week or even a day 
earlier than some other of practically 
the same character. The importance 
of this is well sr*wn by the: demand 
- truckers make for the “earliest erop- 
pers.”” -For the earlier the harvest 
can be made the better the p.ace, and 
the sooner they can usc the land for 
a succession crop. That tetm “erop- 
per” was also wel illustrated, for 
side by side the various strains of the 
same yariety showed great differences 
in maturity; some were, ready all t 
once, others strung over a week or 
ten days. The stragglers are snit~ 
able for home use, because nearly 
everyone likes garden peas — several 
times, and not in one great big feed. 


Recently A. L. Brockway, a. success- 
ful business man of’ céntral New 
York, paid us a friendly call at our 
office. The subject of farm labor was 
discussed. Mr Brockway is conduct- 
ing an extensive farm.in Cayuga coun- 
ty, N Y, on a practical business basis. 
He keeps a careful watch on all the 
details of the work, While passing 
through one of his fields where one 
of his men was unloading manure, Mr 
Brockway. called the farm hand to 
task, because he was not giving the 
fork that peculiar turn of. the wrist 
which spreads manure evenly; he told 
him that there was an art in spread- 
ing manure as well as in anything 
else. Later this young man made the 
statement that he would probably be 
obliged to spread manure the rest of 
his life, since he had mastered that 
art. In later conversation Mr Brock- 
way encouraged this young man to 
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think more seriously of his future. As 
@ consequence, the young fellew is 
now at Cornell university taking the 
short course in agriculture. We dare 
say that this farm boy who mastered 
the art of spreading manure will be 
heard of again in the future. It is the 
fellow who masters the little details 
in farm. operations and thoroughly 
understands them, who will succeed. 


Basket and Question Box 





Handling Cream—1 give my cream Mr, Marron writes: “My barn was covered with Carey’s Roofing, laid over old 
heey — a all _ or... it shingles, nine years ago. It looks as if it would last,nine years longer.” 

2 Se: ae ene. ea eee Carey’s R contains no paper to rot, no pitch to melt, nor gravel to wash off, 
a Ieee Ree «2 a eet It is made of best felt, highly tempered asphalt compound and fire-resisting cement— 
oe pele S20, ee all of our-own manufacture. Our patent lap covers and protects nailheads 
sometimes only 10 or 12. Tell me : , ; ee 
why this is? My husband declares making the only perfect roofing joint. 
it is something in my management Don’t be deceived. Accept ro roofing said to be as 
and I am afraid it is—but what? Can “good as Carey's.” For your own protection, you 7 
anyone give an infallible.rule for should write to us direct BEFORE you buy and we 





ripening cream. I mean, to tell when | wil tell you where and how te get Carey's. 
it is just right to cl , is 
s just right to churn... If cream is cites Bane ee oaneaah, 


churned too soon, don't you get as | . 
much butter? _And does it make any 

difference in the quantity of butter THE PHILIP CAREY co. 
you get how much cream you churn Sole Manufacturers 

at atime? My husband said today it | Cincianati, 
did. I claim it does not—it only takes - 25 W eas Ave. Oo. 
more time. Can anyone settle this ?— 
(Mrs E. B. Murran, Sunnycrest Farm, ! . 


Saratoga County, N Y. 
Payment for Chaiiieniet Live Stock Write For = RE- BOOK Now—Today 
—I answ th hich 
BB yeorrig lke -noternaaeee Tight EST. 1867 22 STYLES CITY FAMILY OF HAND 1 29 INC. 1902 
to kill diseased cattle and whether ; 10 gIZES- THE QUAKER GRINDING OE 
they must pay for the animals they J Ss ‘SAME PLACE AND BY THE SAME Papry Mij ome ¥ 
IN THE SINCE ier 

















kill. For information write Dr: A. D. 
Melvin, of animal industry, Wash- 
ington, D C. The law in Pennsyl- 
vania provides that when animals are 
destroyed to prevent the spread of a 
dangerous, contagious and infectious 
disease ,an indemnity can be allowed 
by thestate live stock sanitary board 


up to $40 for a horse or mule, $50 Grind Gorn and Gobs, Feed and Table Meal. 
for ‘a registered bovine animal and 


$25 for a grade bovine animal and 10 Ibs. fo 70 bushels per hour; ball orteg: easy running. Shi fr 
$10 for a sheep or pig.—[Dr Louis : Philadelphia or Chicago. .Sen tor tree entalogne oe te 
A. Klein, Deputy State Veterinarian, THE A. w. STRAUB 6o., 3737-39-41 Filbert St : Phil iol hi Pa. 


Broom Corn—W. D. New York: 
Our book entitled Broom Corn and 
Brooms wit anewer your questions | PATENTS WATSON COLMAN! GALIFQRMIA Errp*s.ros. “sin Pee 


Postpaid 50 cents New Gov’t aided canal. Cata- 
Advice and beoks free. Highest references, Best service jeg free. Wooster, v2 Market St., San Francisco. 
7 




































When Traveling — 
is Bad— 


the telephone has an added value, because it 
affords the one method of rural communica- 
tion not affected by road conditions. When 
snow or mud makes traveling difficult or im- 
possible, a telephone in your house proves not 
only a means of social intercourse that does 
away with the old-time Winter loneliness of 
the farm, but also a means of transacting 
much of your business that would otherwise 
be neglected. To get the full value of a tele- 
phone, however, you must be able to depend upon it—and that means that 
you must have reliable apparatus and equipment. Therefore, buy and use only 


BE irciomen 
Stan ar Equipment 

made by Western Electric Company, to the reliability of which may 
be largely credited the universal adoption of the telephone in the 


business and social life of to-day. 


Write Us for Prices and Information 
on Rural and Suburban Equipment 8 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CoO. 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Epuipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 








New York Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis _ Dallas, Seattle 
Philadelphia Cincinnati —s- St. Paul Kansas City Denver San eeanctee 
Atlanta Indianapolis Des Moines Omaha Salt Lake City Les Angeles 





Norrnsen Evecreic axp Mawuracrurme Company, Lro, M A and Winnipeg 
Use Address Nearest You 
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THE VINEYARDS OF THE, RHINE 


DR J. RUSSELL SMITH, UNIV OF PENNSYLVANIA 


OST United States farmers 
know the terraced vineyards 
of .the Rhine have been 
famous for their wine for 
centuries, and to such a 
hight has reputation grown 
thatthe names of particular 
Vinevards are on the wine 
lists of the high-priced wine 
rooms in scores of cities. 
High among these coveted 
names stand Rudesheim 
and Assmanshausen, the 
towns that lie at either end of the vineclad 
slope shown in the accompanying picture. 
The people of these towns have practically 
no other business than that of attending to 
this vineyard and the making of wine, but I 
may add that their own vineyards cannot 
possibly produce all of the Assmanshausen 
and Rudesheim that they sell, even though 
the three-mile vineyard is the largest on the 
river, and presents a very imposing aspect 
when viewed from Bingen on the opposite 
side. ‘ 

The northern limit of commercial grape 
culture in the open air bends to the north- 
ward as we go east from the middle of the 
Atlantic coast of France. The cool, damp 
summer near the ocean is not good for the 
grape which reaches its northern point at 
Cologne on the Rhine. From this city south- 
ward, the banks of the river are often very 
steep, and wherever there is earth enough 
to be scraped together the traveler sees the 
light green color of the grape on the sunny 
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slope. The perilously steep slopes give greater 
heat by presenting a right angle to the slant- 
ing rays of the aorthern sun. 

It should be noted that Cologne is as far 
north as southern Labrador. The southern 
slope is protected from the north wind, the 
water of the river tempers the air on frosty 
nights, ‘and its current makes better frost 
drainage by starting currents of air. Some 
of the Germans claim that the river further 
helps the vines by reflecting the rays of the 
sun and increasing the heat and light of a 
summer that is always threatening to be 
deficient in both heat and light. 

Some historians state that the emperor 
Charlemagne, returning from Italy about the 
year 800, was attracted by the warm lying 
slope shown in the illustration. Thinking 
that grapes would grow there as well as in 
Italy, he ordered a vineyard to be planted. 
True or not, grape. growing here is a very 
old industry, and one that has been extended 
with prodigious labor. The banks are usu- 
ally so steep that they must be terraced, even 
for hand cultivation. This is accomplished 
by building the high stone walls-that one 
sees in the picture. Most of them are dry 
walls, but some are laid in mortar, and one 
not infrequently sees the door of a wine 
cellar opening in the terrace walls, the cellar 
running back under the cultivated land patch 
above. 

In some cases the earth behind the-walls 
has been carried up in baskets on human 
backs, and where there is already earth 
enough it is worked over to the depth of 2 
feet or more by the following method: A 
ditch is dug and filled up. again and a par- 
allel ditch 2 feet away likewise. When the 


Number 4 


earth has settled, intervening strips are treat- 


ed in the same way. It is quite common to 


bottom of some of 
these, combining with a 
walls and gravelly soil, 
The rains of that 
fierce as our American 
thunderstorms, and all possibility of wash- 
ing is removed by occasional surface drains 
running along the lower edge of the terraces, 
and connecting with larger paved drains that 
go down to the river below. 

The soil has been kept bare and cultivated 
for hundreds, in some cases a thousand years, 
yet it keeps up its fertility by an occasional 
application of stable manure, and the decom- 
position of the gravel and rotten rock that 
it contains. The cultivation is very deep 
and so perfectly done that weeds do not waste 
the the soil. The very vines 
are in cases centuries old. They are 
1% to 2 feet apart in the rows and the rows 
3 to 4 feet apart. Each winter the vines are 
cut back to the ground, and every vine has 
an upright stake about 4 feet high to which 
it is trained. To stimulate the ripening of 
the fruit and let in the light, a considerable 
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portion of every shoot is cut off about Au- 
gust 1. These ends are tied into bunches 
and those from each vine are stuck on top 
of its pole to dry. When cured, they are 
given to the cattle for hay and after the 
leaves and softer ends are eaten off the 
remainder is fed to goats. The winter trim- 
mings are used _ for firewood—nothing 
is wasted. 


I thought that when I reached the Rhine, 
the land of vineyards, I would find grapes 
{To Page 9%] 














FAMOUS VINEYARDS ALONG THE RHINE WHERE INTENSIVE CULTIVATION IS PRACTICED 


American grape growers will be interested in this picture. Here on these slopes overlooking the Rhine river, grapes have been 
grown for more than a thousand years. The entire mountain side has been terraced and is under the most intensive system of cultiva- 


tion. 


The article on this page by Dr J. Russell Smith is well worth careful reading. 
for many hundreds of years are seemingly as fertile as ever. 
produce a net income of over $1000 per acre annually. 





Some of these vineyards are valued at $7000 an acre. 
Details-of Rhine grape growing are interesting. 


These German lands under continuous cultivation 


Many of them 
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FARM AND BARN. 


WINTER HANDLING OF THE DAIRY COW 
Good Points for the Successful Milk Producer---A Discussion of Prices and Relative Value of Feeds--- 
Co-operation on the Part of Dairy Farmers Is Advised and Advantages of This Fully Brought 


Out---Other Interesting Details Presented Herewith for Our Readers 
be bought at a like saving by taking advan- 


HORACE L. BRONSON, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The production of milk in winter is quite a 
different proposition from what it is in sum- 
mer. Winter milk will bring the farmer 
generally two-thirds more per quart than in 
summer. To offset this it costs a lot more to 
produce it. Winter milk can be produced to 
a profit in the third and fourth milk zones 
(that is 101 to 190 miles from New York and 
over 190 miles), but to do it, the producer 
cannot go at it in a haphazard, slipshod way. 
He must thoroughly inform himself as to the 
actual cost of milk. He must keep a correct 
account of each item expended There must 
be charged against each cow the amount of 
hay, silage, roots and feed she consumes, at 
the fair market value; each cow should be 
credited with the amount of milk she pro- 
duces, at market prices. 

Many farmers will be able to raise from 
their land all the necessary silage, hay, roots 
and straw for feeding. It would be a mistake 
however, for him not to charge each cow with 
the amount consumed by her, because he 
didn’t have to buy them. Each has a well- 
known market value, and if not fed he could 
sell and convert them into cash. To make a 
success of the business he will be obliged to 
feed a large amount of concentrates during 
the winter season. I have found at Star farm, 
that a heavy producing cow, one that gives 
from 60 to 80 pounds miik a day when fresh 
and then runs for several months at 50 
pounds, will require in the neighborhood of 
1% tons mill feeds for the season. The rule 
laid down is eight pounds of concentrates of 
‘balanced food ration to one pound of butter 
fat. With this as a guide the farmer can eas- 
ily determine just how much he can profitably 
feed each animal. 

Every milk producer should have a Bab- 
cock tester and know how to use it and milk 
seales. _ At frequent intervals he should 
weigh and test the milk of each cow to ascer- 
tain just how much fat she is producing. If 
he does this he will find, to his surprise, that 
some of his so-ca d best cows are, in fact, 
his poorest ones. In other words, cows pro- 
ducing a heavy amount of milk tested ex- 
ceedingly low in butter fat. I regard it as 
fair to take the amount of fat produced by 
each cow as the basis for calculating the cor- 
rect amount of feed to produce it, rather 
than to make the estimate from the amount 
of milk. 

CO-OPERATION ADVOCATED 


Muct. will depend whether or not the pro- 
ducer is in a situation to buy his feed during 
the summer or fall when the price is com- 
paratively low, or whether he will wait until 
winter and buy it at retail, at largely en- 
hanced prices. Wheat bran can usually be 
bought during the summer season as low as 
$16 a ton in carload lots. It is seldom that 
the same bran can be bought at any time dur- 
ing the winter at less than $24 a ton. Here 
is a profit of $8 a ton or 50% on a dollar. 
Probably not one farmer in a 100 would con- 
sent to accept a loan of money, stipulating 
that he should pay 50% interest. He could 
rightly say that it meant his ruination, bute 
thousands of farmers, perhaps the great ma- 
jority of them, are doing just this thing in 
buying their mill feeds. They pay 50% for 


the use of money for less than six months 
instead of a year. 

Gluten feed, hominy, oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, corn meal and other concentrates can 


tage of the market. A serious objection can 
be made to this plan, namely, that the average 
farmer would not be able to buy and pay 
for a carload of feed at one time. This is 
probably true, although it would be economy 
for him to do it, even though he should have 
to borrow the monfey at 6%, but this difficulty 
can and should be overcome by concentration 
of effort. Instead of one dairyman buying a 
earload four or six in the same neighborhood 
should band together and buy their winter 
feed in carload lots, when it is low priced, 
and store it for winter use. This would not 
overtax anyone. The feed comes in sacks 
so that it can be easily divided, to the mutual 
advantage of the buyers. 
BALANCED RATION DISCUSSED 


Much has been said in the press and on 
the platform regarding the balanced ration. 
Cows can be fed more economically by giv- 
ing them a ration fairly balanced in fat and 
protein, than by feeding them an unbalanced 
ration. During certain seasons our agricul- 
tural papers give every week formulated dairy 
rations, properly balanced according to expert 
standards. They are useful as a guide only. 
I would not advise that these formulas be 
followed too closely. Some years certain 
dairy feeds are relatively higher than others. 
I advise the dairyman to take advantage of 
the market and buy those which are cheaper. 
There is no difficulty in getting a fairly well 
balanced ration where this is done. 

For instance, suppose that wheat bran and 
gluten are low as compared with other feed 
stuffs, buy them, feed half and half by weight. 
This supplemented with corn silage, clover 
and timothy hay will make a ration well 
enough balanced for all praetical purposes. In 
the same way if oats should be relatively low 
and bran and gluten relatively high, I would 
advise buying oats and some buckwheat mid- 
dlings and feed them half and half by weight. 
That will make a milk producer and keep the 
cows in good condition. If the farmer can raise 
on his land sufficient feed for his cattle, he 
should by all means do if. Where compelled 
to buy the farmer should study the markets 
and keep posted as to which feeds are cheap- 
est and then buy accordingly. 


HANDLING MANURE DURING THE WINTER 
THOMAS J. FOSTER 

I have plenty of. barn room, so I can keep 
all my stock under shelter during bad weather 
furnishing them with plenty of good bedding 
by using all the waste straw, refuse from the 
corn fodder and other waste material for this 
purpose. The liquid manure is of great value, 
and by using plenty of bedding this is all ab- 
sorbed and saved with the solid matter, thus 
making a more complete fertilizer more eco- 
nomically than where a cistern or tank is 
used for the liquid manure. Neither liquid 
nor solid manure is a complete fertilizer alone 
and if they must go together I find it more 
economical to keep them together by using 
sufficient bedding as an absorbent. Another ad- 
vantage in doing this is that it makes the stock 
comfortable and. keeps- them perfectly clean. 
IT make it a part of the farm chores to clean 
up the manure and all litter in the feed lots 
and stalls every day, putting it into an apart- 
ment made under the barn roof for that pur- 
pose. From here it is hauled out and spread 
on the ground intended for corn the next 
spring as fast as made. I find_it. most profit- 











able to use the winter supply of manure on 
the corn crop. One reason for this is be- 
cause the corn crop is the hardest crop to 
fertilize with commercial fertilizer. So I use 
the barnyard manure on this crop and if nec- 
essary to use commercial fertilizer, use it on 
wheat, or other small grain crop, where it can 


*be used more economically than on the corn 


crop... Another reason is that barnyard ma- 
nure has more or less foul weed seeds in it 
and these will be killed out by the cultivation 
of the corn. 

On many farms where the soil is rolling and 
liable to wash, it is not practicable to spread 
the manure during the winter, as the waste 
would be too great from washing. On such 
farms the next best thing must be done; that 
is, keep the manure until spring and then 
spread it. Where this method is followed a 
large manure shed is a necessity. This shed 
should be located where the stock can tramp 
over it and pack the manure to keep it from 
heating and losing much of its value. 


Where it is kept in a shed untii spring, the 
same care should be used in cleaning lots and 
stalls as if it was intended to haul out at once. 
The only difference in handling in this way is 
to use water on it to keep up moisture enough 
so it will pack down solid enough to keep the 
air out. Manure if left in the shed for any 
length of time is liable to heat and lose much 
of its fertility. Where it is kept until spring 
I would spread it on the corn ground just be- 
fore breaking it up. If the ground is plowed 
in the fall, spread on the surface and then 
disk and harrow well befare planting and 
good results will follow. If for any reason 
I do not want ta put the manure on the corn 
ground I spread it rather thinly over the 
clover sod during the winter and get excellent 
results. This increases the growth of clover 
and causes it to add more nitrogen to the soil, 
putting it in fine condition for corn or pota- 
toes when plowed up. 


RECOMMENDS MANURE SPREADER 


The results from manure depends in a 
large measure on how it is spread. I have 
often seen it thrown out in chunks as 
large as a man’s head. There is no profit in 
this kind of work. The. best results are al- 
ways obtained by spreading very evenly and 
not too heavily and breaking it up into very 
fine particles. This is why the manure 
spreader gives _better results than hand 
spreading. It is distributed more evenly and 
broken up into finer particles than it is possi- 
ble to do by hand. The spreader is a paying 
investment where any considerable amount is 
to be spread. One load will cover almost 
twice the area and yet produce as much gain 
per acre as it would spread on half the ground 
by the old method. In spreading by hand 1 
find that it pays to break it up as finely as 
possible and use extra care in spreading it 
evenly over the ground. After it has been 
spread I take the large steel smoothing har- 
row and go over it two or three times. This 
breaks the manure up into finer particles and 
distributes it over the ground better, making 
it immediately available as plant food. 


No farmer who does not save his manure 
carefully has any idea how much he is los- 
ing. To determine the extent of his loss he 
must try handling it in an up-to-date manner. 
I know from experience that it means a loss 
of many dollars if the manure is neglected. 
I have in times past done as many farmers 
are doing yet, let it care for itself until it 
accumulated in my way and I was compelled 
to remove it. But since abandoning this waste- 
ful method and managing as stated above, I 
am actually making three loads where I get 
only one under the oid way. 























SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDING IN NORTHWEST 


E. L. STEWART, WASHINGTON 
In 1895 I planted six acres to Spitzenburgs 
and Red. Cheek Pippins, orchard located in the 
Yakima valley of Washington. These were 
planted half of each in alternate rows. My 
idea in doing this was to get the pollen of 
‘each variety more easily distributed by bees 
and insects, as I had read that some varieties 
of fruit were self-sterile and thought it a safe 
plan to assume that all varieties might be 
more or less so. The trees were planted 22 
feet apart in what is here known as the cir- 
cular form, requiring 108 trees to the acre. 

For the first three years I had to grow corn, 
potatoes, beans and garden truck between the 
rows. In this way I was enabled to cultivate 
the young orchard two or three times each 
season. I would go over it with harrow four 
or five times between each watering, of which 
we gave it three during the season. 

In the spring of 1901, after doing a lot of 
releveling, due to the blowing out of the 
trees by winds, I seeded the orchard with 
red clover. This stopped the blowing out. 
I was badly frightened, however, in the dis- 
covery that our clover was at least one-third 
alfalfa. I had read that alfalfa must not be 
allowed in an orchard. I concluded, however, 
to let the alfalfa alone and watch the results. 
That was six years ago and the alfalfa is 
still there. It has never been disturbed by 
plow or cultivator since it was seeded, and 
it never will be so long as the orchard keeps: 
up its record of the last four years. Pach 
spring I eut all stubble and allow all growth 
to decay on the ground. This furnishes a 
mulch of decaying vegetable matter, which 
believe keeps the soil in a fine, loose condi- 
‘tion and furnishes through the decay of this 
vegetable matter a supply of potash and other 

’ Plant foods, besides storing up free nitrogen. 
The Spitzenburgs are now 1] years old and 
have been bearing eight years regularly, in- 
creasing each crop, until during the past sea- 
son they produced over 3000 boxes of fancy 
export apples. The following is a statemént 
of the produce obtained from this orchard, 
which was planted in December, 1895: 


PROFITS APPLE ORCHARD PLANTED LATE IN 1896 


No boxes Value 

1898 hie 60 $ 54 
a se Og g'6-4 8h - 200 214 
Sens sb 0-6) 0 Bees 325 325 
2 ee BS ae 605 605 
i I re 1,108 1,020 
SS = of atb ws 3% 1,400 1,400 
.. Bee eee 2,650 2,400 
SS eee 2,350 2,708 
| SS ae 5,625 5,991 
. ae 14,323 $14,777 


Off grade apples brought me $1141 and 
vinegar from apples $300. Adding these two 
items to the abéve total, you see I made total 
gross sales of $16,218. The expenses of 
the orchard previous to 1906 were $2213; dur- 
ing 190@ they were $1913, making a total of 
$4126. This left a net return to date of $12,- 
092.- The sales for the year 1903-4 included 
the furnishings of all material and the pack- 
ing of the apples by the barrel. For-all the 
other years-I paid all expenses. It is inter- 
esting to note the expenses in detail for the 
year 1906, which were labor, including irrigat- 

. ing, spraying, pruning, scraping tree trunks 
and cleaning bands, $82.50; paris green, 
$64.80; lime, $30; picking, $275.60; hauling, 
$321.35; grading, $139.75; making boxes, $56; 
packing, $216.90; box shooks and nails, 
$526.25; paper, $200; a grand total of $1913. 
The receipts for 1906 for merchantable ap- 
ples were %5991, and from, off grade apples 


WHY WESTERN APPLES SELL WELL 


$275, a total of $6266. Subtracting the ex- 
penses of $1913, leaves a net return of $4353 
for six acres, or over $725 per acre. 

From the orchard the apples are hauled to’ 
the packing shed, which is located in one cor- 
ner of the orchard. There they are taken in 
charge by a grading crew and graded accord- 
ing to my agreement with the buyer. This 
agreement varies slightly in different seasons. 
The grader’s work consists of a careful in- 


‘spection of each apple and the separating of 


them into the proper class. 

My fancy graded apples are absolutely per- 
fect as to color and are without any blemish 
whatever, never being less than 2% inches 
in diameter. These apples are for exporting. 
The No 2 grade consists of good, sound apples, 
but they may be ill-shaped, off color, limb 
chafed, worm stung in skin, but without worm 
holes and in size never less than 2% inches 
in diameter. For the past four years this 
grade has been bought by western buyers, 
who place them in Rocky mountain towns. 
All apples not fit for No 2 grade go into the 
off grade pile, to be sold at 50 cents a sack, 
and when this demand is supplied, the re- 
maining ones go to the vinegar mills. 

For the past four years the packers have 
worked under the personal supervision of a 
packing foreman, employed by the buyers. It 
is his work to instruct and direct the packers, 
inspect the apples before they come on the 
table and to examine the package before it 
leaves the table for the nailing press. Each 
apple is wrapped in paper, being careful to 
have the finishing fold of the wrapper come 
over the stems of the apple to prevent it in- 
juring its neighbor. Between each layer of 
apples a mat is placed, and over the top layer 
we also place a mat which carries a descrip- 
tive circular of my farm, telling the class of 
apples I grow and the guarantee I make with 
each box. Each box is then plainly stamped 
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CAREFUL BUT BUSY 


‘ 


“cows and market close to home. 





[5] 


with grade, variety and actual number of ap- 


89 


ples it contains. In every way I take the ut- 
most pains to put up a package of apples that 
will make a good appearance. I have sold 
apples for four years in the same market, 
and have no fear of maintaining my market. 


On Wine Grapes cone cane only should be 
allowed to grow the first year, and this be 
cut back ‘to about 15 inches the following 
winter. Two canes are grown from this the 
following summer and trained along the wire; 
the second winter the wire'is raised to a 
hight of about 52 inches on the poles, and 
the canes are tied tothe wire in such a way 
that each cane will meet the corresponding 
cane from the next vine. The two canes are 
tied with the same band in one operation. 
This mode of tying braces the canes on the 
wire and the wind cannot slide them back and 
forth, as it will do when the canes are tied to 
the wire singly.—[Henry Pfeiffer, Atlantic 
County, N J. 


Clean Hands on a clean milker, clean uten- 
sils and a good dairy thermometer are the 
leading essentials in making first-class butter. 
I make about 15 pounds a week from three 
While the 
cows are on. grass there is no use of using 
a butter color, but in cold weather when 
stalks are fed, I use about four drops of a 
vegetable butter color to the pound.—[John 
M. Campbell, Ulster County, N Y. 


A Red Light indicates danger, so does a sick 
fowl. Something is wrong. Correct it. Make 
everything right; food, water, air and above 
all the premises, have everything clean. Then 
keep the fowls busy. There will then be no 
red lights. 


PACKERS AT RED APPLE RANCH, WASHINGTON 















| RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
| IF IT DOESW’T PLEASE You 

















‘Here is a harrow that looks very 
différent from the old spike or spring 


tooth harrow. 

lt zs different. E point of dif- 
ference is a point of big improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 


better than the Indian's c stick, 
Sizes 
3 to 
17 ft. 










The coulters or teeth of the “Acme” work 

as a gang plow. They turn over and pulverize 

the ground and give the crop all the soil’s 
Farmers will tell you that bigger 

crops grow after harrowing with an "Acme." 

FREE BOOK for Your Farm 

Write us today and we'll send you free, a 
booklet, “A P: Seed Bed.” It means money to you 


DUANE i. NASH, Ino., 
* Millington, 


Box 22, . J. 











Plant Wood’s 
Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE. 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 
Our business, both in Garden 
and Farm Seeds, is oné of the 


largest in this country, a result 
due to the fact rer 


Quality is always our 
first consideration. 
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| a GR Se 
REGORY'S SEEDS, 
We omer two New 

septs Bette reree pecan 


3. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Manecencao, 





TSOW 40 ACRES A DAY 


y, Clover or Alfalfa. Save time—save seed— 
by use of 





REE 








The Vineyards of the Rhine 

fs [From Page 87] 

plentiful and cheap, but a: disappoint- 
‘ment was in store for me. I never 
succeeded in buying a pound of good 
grapes for less than 10 cents, and 
even Germans who. had been to 
America, admitted that the grapes 
did not taste as good as our Concords. 
But then that is the difference. be- 
tween table grapes and wine grapes, 
and thé best of these Rhenish vines 
fetch such prices that some of the 
|@ineyards are worth $7000‘ per ‘acre, 
The annual: ¢rop is sometimes worth 
$1000 per acre. Such prosperity. is 
causing the building of new terraces 
|in places that have previously been 
| considered too rough. In the mean- 
time, I do not see what is te prevent 
the success of a careful effort to de- 
lyelop a European market ~ fer- the 
best grades of American table grapes, 
provided they can be got past custom 
inspection. 








Nut Contest Winners—Checks for 
| Cash prizes will soon be forwarded to 
the following: Harry P. Carty of 
New Jersey, S. R. Leonard of New 
York, B. F.. B. .Woodall of Delaware, 
M. L. Caldwell of Micaigan, C. W. 
Kraft of Missouri, H. B. Howard of 
New York, H. A. Jones of. Virginia. 
The winners who may -select books 
to the value ‘of $1.50 from our tata- 
jog are L. M. Benham of Connecti- 
cut, Nellie Mae Wright of Ohio, J. 
A. May of New York; M. J. Persing 
of Ohio, E. Neilson of Wisconsin and 
Claude Abel.of New York. In addi- 
tion to the above, the folowing get 
|@ year’s subscription: H..S.. McLoud 
| 6f New York, H..M. Gee of Iowa, H. 
R. Williams of Maine, Clara C. Nickle 
of,Pennsylvania. 











Shooting—The world’s 
records for wing shooting with a 
rifle were “smashed to flinders” in 
San Antonio, Tex, recently by Adolph 
Topperwein, a native of the’ Lone 
Star state. He shot for ten tonsec- 
utive days at 2%-in wooden biocks 
thrown in the air at a distance of 20 
feet from him, missing only four out 
of the first 50,000 and but nine out of 
72,500. During this shooting he made 
runs of 14,540, 13,599, 13,292 and 
43,219 hits without missing. In do- 
ing this wonderful shooting he used 
only two .22 caliber rifles—Winches- 
ter repeaters. His ammunition was 
of the smokeless powder variety made 
-by, the. Winchester people and famed 
for its accuracy and cleanliness. 


An Art Calendar for:the Asking— 
The art calendars sent out each sea 
son by the International Harvester 
people are now so weil known that 
farmers look ior them with the com- 
ing of January. The series for 1908 
is extremely interesting, and the 
beauty unsurpassed by calendars dis- 
tributed in former years. This work 
of. art is printed in colors. Each 
calendar is a reproduction 6f a nota- 
bie painting, or perhaps portrays in 
a delightful manner some phase’ of 
farm life or otherwise possessing 
much human interest. These calen- 
dars are not on sale, but any farmer 
can secure one without cost for the 


Marvelous 


asking. Go to your local farm im- 
plement house where the Interna- 
tional Harvester implements are 


handled and ask for one of - these 
works of art and it will be gladly 
given you. Don't wait too long; the 
supply may be exhausted. 





Harvesting and Storing Corn has 
been fully discussed in a farmers’ bul- 
letin recently issued by the United 
States department of agriculture. It 
takes up the silo, corn as forage, 
stripping, topping and cutting and 
shocking, compared with husking 
from standing stalks. Various meth- 
ods of cutting and shocking also re- 
ceive attention, and so do machines. 








FIELD CROPS 


Durable and Satisfactory Drain 


ISSAC COX, MONROE COUNTY, N ¥ 


Dr €. Alexander of Saratoga coun- 
ty, N Y, says he has a piece of land 
that must be drained, and he wants 
practical experience for ditching. I 
have had experience in over 200 rods 
of stone drain, filled with 300 loads 
of small stone. It was made in 1864. 
I have laid all the tile drain on 
father’s farm, and several 100 rods 
on my farm, about 2000 rods in all. 
I have done all the leveling and lay- 
ing of tile myself. All the tile drains 
are good yet. 

I have a 4-ineh tile drain over It) 
rods long, and one 80 rods, both dis- 
charging through a 6-inch tile out- 
let. It was laid in 1885, and is work- 
ing as good now as when first laid. 
It is horse-shoe tile laid on a 4-inch 
board, and small stones put on top 
of tile. The past year it boiled up 
near an .elm tree that had been 
struck by lightning. I took up two 
rods and. found five or six tiles 
broken, still in shape, but filled with 
small roots. I put in new tile and it 
is working all right at present. -This 
drain is through a valley. A freshet 
overflows this valley several times 
each year. 

At the head of ditch. by line fence 
I have a ditch 16 feet long as a T 
on end of ditch. I laid tile in it and 
filled. with small stones to the sur- 
face, so. water can enter the end of 
drain to its full capacity. Floods 
have gone over it over 20 years, so 
you can see my experience is differ- 
ent from others. 

In all my. long ditches I use a 
ditching plow and shovel out until 
I reach the desired depth, then I do 
what any man can do. I have a 
straight 6-inch light 16-foot board, 
with two little straps tacked over 
just large enough to hold level in 
place on. top of board. I place this 
board in drain to find the level, then 
lay it on bank and level with a hoe 
until I get an even grade. Each one 
can give as much fall as possible. 
We use all round tile and no board 
under them. 

In laying I place a stone e?ch side 
of tile at each joint to keep it in 
place. If dug by hand it cgnt nar- 
row, just wide enough to lay tile and 
work with one foot ahead of the oth- 
er. My cousin, T. E. Martin, who is 
well known to Américan  Agricul- 
turist readers, digs all his ditches by 
hand. He digs them very narrow. I 
would advise digging as deep as pos- 
sible and getting an even fall. The 
2 rods of drain I took up were 8 feet 
deep when dug. When I took it up 
it was only 2 feet deep, The ‘ood 
had washed away 1 foot of soil and 
still the drain is good. The stone 
drains are all out of business, * 


Hungarian Brome Grass—S. A. 
R., New York: It is. best seeded 
broadcast at the rate of 18 to 20 
pounds per acre without a nurse 
crop. The land should be well pre- 
pared by plowing and harrowing and 
the seed sown in the spring or even 
as late as August 1. In some parts 
of the west fall seeding in October or 
November has been found best. It 
should be cut for hay when in full 
bloom and handled like timothy. 
Since the plant propagates itself, by 
ereeping rootstalks, it is Hable -to 
become a weed, and is best used in 
permanent pastures, .It can be read- 
ily eradicated by giving attention to 
good culture. 











Insurance to Mortgagee — L. M., 
New York: A person has a mortgage 
on his real estate and the building is 
burned. Can the mortgagee claim 
the insurance money? If the insur- 
ance policy has been made payable 
to the mortgagee as his interest may 
appear, he can claim the money up 
to the amount of his mortgage, oth- 
erwise not. 


“T saw your adv in A A” 


M or and F tili 


Preparation of Fertilizers on the Farm 
DB WILBIAM FREAR, PA STATE COL - 





There is a man in our town who 
buys dead animals, also heads and 
feet and waste of animals that have 
been butchered. He boils the grease 
out of these carcasses and grinds 
them into a fertilizer which he sells 
at about $35 per ton. What do you 
think of that fertilizer for corn and 
potatoes and is it worth the money? 
I think he doesnt use any filler in this 


fertilizer.—[O. D. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The fertilizer preparation described 
by ‘this question is commercially 


known as tankage, which is ordina- 
rily much richer in nitrogen than plain 
ground bone. The exact commercial 
value of the tankage cannot, however, 
be determined without a more exact 
knowledge of its chemical composi- 
tion, that is, of the amount of nitro- 
gen and phosphorie acid it contains; 
but-since ground bone containing on 
the average 21.5% phosphoric acid 
and 3 1-3% nitrogen, is selling at 
about $30 per ton, it is probable that, 
viewed from the standpoint of com- 
mercial value, $35 is not an excessive 
price to pay for well-prepared 
tankage. - 

The agricultural value of this ma- 
terial as the sole fertilizer applica- 
tion-on corn or potatoes is, however, 
a different matter. So far as the 
nitrogen is derived from meat, rather 
than from bone, it is probable that it 
would become quite promptly- avail- 
able to these erops if applied upon a 
sweet soil. The phosphoric acid, how- 
ever, is in such ~condition that it 
would-be but slowly available in the 
average soil, even though the tankage 
were very finely ground, and more 
slowly if. -coarse ground; further- 
more, the tankage contains practi- 
cally no potash, the fertilizer element 
needed: by corn on many soils, and 
by potatoes still more generally. Be- 
cause of the condition in which the 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid exists 
in fine tankage, it is usually ~ better 
adapted, when used alone, for appli- 
cation as a top-dressing to grass lands 
and to other crops of long -period of 
growth. 
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Handling Manure in Spring Favored 


BR. E. DIMICK, NEW YORK 








There is no best time to haul ma- 
nure that will apply in all cases. The 
matter depends upon conditions. In 
one case it might be well to haul and 
spread directly on the field as fast as 
the manure is made and in another 
case such @ proceeding might involye 
considerable loss. — 

Hauling manure directly frém_the 
stable to the field in winter is econom- 
ical-of labor, inasmuch as it may be 
done with sleighs when there is not 
much other work to do, but it is not 
economical of manure if the nature 
of the land it is hauled onto is such 
that the fertilizing elements of the 
manure will be largely lost by leach- 
ing and running away. 

There is more or less loss On al! 
fields from this ‘cause, since the 
ground is usually sufficiently frozen 
when the spring thaw comes to cause 
more or less watér to run away before 
the ground thaws sufficiently to allow 
of its soaking in. The question to 
decide, then, is as to whether the loss 
from leaching in the | field “will be 
greater than what would be encoun- 
tered in the pile. 

I do not favor the plah of hauling 
manure on grass or clover, especially 
the latter, in the fall or winter. If 
hauled in the fall it has a tendency 
to smother the plants, and if hauled 
in winter the manure draws the sun 
and the melted snow runs down and 
freezes, forming a coating of ice 0” 
the ground that I have found to »b? 
against the welfare of the plants. 
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Planning an Apple Orchard 


PROF BALPH L. WATTS, PA STATE COLLEGE 


Advise me in the purchase of fruit 
trees. I want to be sure of gecting 
the exact varieties ordered. I con- 
template setting out an apple orchard. 
I have not carefully studied the va- 
rieties best adapted to his locality. I 
regard this as one of the most im- 
portant features with which we have 
to deal—[S. M. Nesbetc, Indiana 
County, Pa. 2 

When fruit trees are purchased of 
the best known and most reliable 
nurserymen, very little risk is taken 
in getting stock which is not true to 
name, or which has not been or- 
dered. There are nurserymen in all 
of the .eastern states 
reputation for producing first-class, 
accurately named stock. An abso- 
lutely certain method is to select 
scions from bearing trees and propa- 
gate and grow the trees at home. 
This plan may not be desirable un- 
der all circumstances, but it cer- 
tainly possesses merits when intelli- 
gence is exercised in the selection of 
wood, and when the grower has suf- 
ficient skill to graft and grow good 
trees. This method is not gener- 
ally recommended, but it deserves the 
study of orchardists who are work- 
ing for maximum yields of the finest 
fruits. x 

The adaptation of varieties to va- 
rious types of soil has not been stud- 
ied sufficiently to arrive at a definite 
eonclusion regarding many varieties. 
Prof John P. Stewart of the Penn- 
sylvania state college is making a 
special study of this subject. Before 
deciding upon a variety very careful 
observations should be made in the 
orchards of the neighborhood, where 
soil conditions are most similar to 
the land to be planted. Little known 
varieties of local origin adapted to 
soil and climatic conditions of the 
particular locality’ might be much 
more profitable than better known, 
highly praised varieties, as the Bald- 
win, Spy, King, ete. 





Timely Pear Orchard Problems 


T. B. LUTES, MERCER COUNTY, N J 





The serious problem that ‘now 
comes before the pear grower is, how 
to get rid of blight and scale. My 
pear orchard has been nearly. free 
from scale until the past season. It 
is rapidly spreading all over the or- 
chard. I have rolled up my sleeves 
and am after it in dead earnest. There 
is going to be a battle to the finish. 
When the leaves are on one @oes not 
notice the scale as readily as when 
they have fallen in autumn. Then 
is the time to spray. One can then 
see where to apply the spray to best 
advantage, - Infested trees~ need a 
thorough drenching. This is partic- 
ularly so of old trees that have rough 
bark. It is a good idea to spray in 


who have & 


the fall or early winter, then give 
another dose the following spring. In 
this manner one can hold the scale 
in check. It will not seriously affect 
the fruit that year. 

I have some Bartlett pe®r trees that 
have not fruited very well for two sea- 
sons. I gave them a thorough spray- 
ing in November with wealecide. At 
the time of this writing, December 
16, I cannot find any live scale on 
‘them. To be on the safe side I will 
give them another dose next March. 
They are now full of buds and give 
promise of a paying crop next year. 
Whether it will pay to spray Kieffer 


-pear trees is a disputed question; but 


where the trees are not over ten years 
of age I would advise spraying. While 
the Kieffer is a low priced pear per- 
fect specimens of this variety com- 
mand a fancy price. 

Such high priced pears as Bartlett 


TREE FRUITS 


ee 


and Seckel should always be eprayed. | 


The small cost is next to nothing, 
compared to the high price these va- 
rieties command. I bought and sold 
considerable fruit the past season. 
The men who sprayed brought me the 
most perfect apples and pears. To 
those hesitating about spraying I 
would say, spray, or the scale will 
put you out of the business in a few 
years, 

I have some Le Conte trees that the 
blight has nearly killed, also some 
Flemish Eeauty trees are badly in- 
fected. I have ctt out all the blighted 
parts and burnt them. I then gave 
the trees, or what was left of them, 
a thorough spraying. The Le Contes 
in my other orchard didi not blight 
at all. My Kieffer trees last spring 
were loaded with bloom. The late 
frost in May caused most of the pears 
to fall off, yet there were quite a 
few trees that yielded a barrel of 
pears each, while most of the trees 
next to them in thg@ same orchard 
had about one bask each. To me 
this is proof positive that even of trees 
of the same variety, some are more 
hardy than others, 4d better aLle 
to withstand a low temperature. 

When setting out pear trees some 
never seem to grow thrifty. Such 
trees I trim back to a whip and it 
them form a new top. Even trees 
that are nearly dead sometimes make 
a remarkable growth. The reason is 
plain; these trees have only a few 
roots, which about sustain life, with- 
out making any extra growth. When 
the top is cut out the new top is 
grown in proportion to the root sys- 
tem, and a new tree results. This 
trimming-back method should never 
be used in case of a tree that has al- 
ways been thrifty. I always look a 
tree over before trimming it. Cut 
out all suckers, or young sprouts, that 
grow near the branching limbs. To 
sum up “the whole business, spray 
well, cut out and burn blighted limbs 
or trees. Ttim with judgment and 
care. Pick and market fruit in an 
attractive package. 








Oats Respond Readily 


‘ , 4 to Nitrate of Soda, not only in yield but especially in uality. Here 
is one of many reports we get: Withou? Nitrate of Soda, 36 bushels 
of oats to the acre; with Nitrate of Soda, 64 busbels per acre—the 


oats weighing in the latter case 41 Ibs. per bushel. . 
Test it for Yourself « 


We send Nitrate of Soda, free 


of all cost, for a trial plot, on the simple condition that you follow our directions in 
using it, and give us exact reports of the extra yield. To the twenty-five farmers 
who show the best results will be sent, as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ valuable book, 
Fertilizers,” dealing with natural, home-made and manufactured fertilizers, with 
suggestions as to the use for different crops. _ 327 pages, handsomely bound; also 
another valuable book, ** Grass Growing for Profit.” 
Apply for Nitrate of Soda at once, as this offer is necessarily limited. 
few cobics of “Food for Plants.” a 230-page book, are lft 
Jor distribution. Send name and complete address on post card, 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, Joha Street and 71 Nassau, New York. 
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The tools that increase results 
No other farm or garden tools do such good work or so 


much work in so short a time, as Planet Jrs. 

Strong and easy-running. Practical and lasting, and 
hesongsly guaranteed. 

Ne Planet Jr Combined Hill and Prill Seeder, 
Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plew opens the furrow, 
sows the seed accuzately in drills or hills, covers, rolls, and marks 
out next row in one operation, A Double Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow. 

No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator will do more 
, things im more ways than any other horse hoe made. Plows to or 
* from the row. A splendid hiller; no equal as a cultivator, 

Write today for our new illustrated catalogue of 1908 
Planet Jrs—4s5 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. 


S L Allen & Co Box 1107E 
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This mark [9], now called a bull’s eye, was 
used by the ancient alchemists to represent 


————== 
““Good as Gold’”’ gold. If you want the choicest vegetables 


you should follow the Bull's Eye fo} wherever it appears in 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1908 


an en the Semen poner of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade 
nt New Book of 172 pages, with hundreds “Best | 
of ilt ations, it teils the Maia truth about the Seeds that Grow 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of uziusual importance. 
WRITE TO-DAY, and the Book is yours. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 

















HAS MADE SPRAYING EASY Your "reees? 


- » November 17, 07, says; ‘*Thechan dred 
to one that you have the San Jose Scale pA ‘our nd ¢ ye ye 


and 
. “ SCALECIDE " has 


advises the use of ““SCALECIDE.” This is 


tested and tried, and found thoro: hiy eff ti Th terd. 
. 1] effective, same . os 
tosay. oat the time. One gallon m es I to 20, Teady to use, y emp y 
ces:’ 1gal., $1.00; Sgal., $3.25; 10 gal., 6.00; 50 gal. bbi., $25, . 0. B, 
our factory. Sree to-day. Write for booklet A yt} tres eet, eedniduetes 
. PRATT CO., Mfg. 
fat? way, New oe ee 
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Galloway of Waterico 
Send me a postal and I will 
send you, absolutely free, my 
Special proposition to you and 
the Best and Biggest 
Spreader Free. 





I Will Give You a Real 30 Day Free Trial Wi the Money in YouR Pocket 


nave y me rs ¢ qne shee a staate cont = the price of 
my spreader before you or after you . oesn’t prove 
itself to be the best made. Le di 
I have built spreaders for years. So I 
I know how to and do build the Galloway Spreader soit can’t 
end wear out where experimental spreaders are sure to break and wear out. 
I challenge any other manure spreader seller or manufacturer to put 


I make the only 70 bu. spread- 
er 


Galloway =: 


OU don’t have to 








Iam not 
what be 





Wagon Box 


the spreader busi- 
mers don’t 


Manure Spreader 3: 


: HE Galloway has the best improvements—all patented so fr 
you can’t get them on other spreaders. The Galloway is Force 

Lightest Draft—Feeds as You Wish—and is the Only 

Spreader that Fits Quickly and Easily to the Differ- 

ent Widths of Wagon Gears. 

WILLIAM GALLOWAY,639 Jefferson St., Waterloo, Ia. 


Prompt delivery to you (rom Waterloo Factory or transfer points at Kansas City; Minneapolis; Madison, Wis., etc. 
+ SSO STIERR 


his spreader alongside of the Galloway in the hardest kind of a test. The Y 
i don’t care what other spreader you try—it won’t cost you a cent to try er 
the Galloway at the same time. So it’s certainly to your advantage to 
try the Galloway at no cost to you even if you do put up your money to try 
any other spreader. If the Galloway doesn’t beat any other that you try, 
all you have to do is return itat my expense and you're not out a penny out in 

ent you haven’t risked a penny. spreaders. 
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Wiss gow, oes USA, 

































































There is no charm or secret about it. 
You simply spread it with a machine, and 
thus m it go twice as far, get twice as 
much good from it on the first crop, do 
oer land more permanent and save 

f the time and labor of handling. 

Manure generally estimated to be 

worth $5.00 a 











ton handled the old way. 4 


There is no doubt that it is worth twice as 
much to the farmer who spreads with a 
machine. 
Three of the most practical and valuable 
pees Pa yo for farm use oe 
ay are the Corn King, Cloverleaf, 
; Kemp 20th Century spread 
They are each made in a number of sizes. 
These machines differ somewhat in 
construction and cperation, but ali three 
are right working and of great durability. 
aero roven machines, They em- 
body the best mechanical ideas, the ma- 
terials used in construction are the best 
for the purpose, they aremade as simple 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Thousands of Successful Farmers Are Doing It 


POULTRY 


















as possible, and they handle manure in all 
conditions to the perfect satisfaction of 
users. Proof of all this is to be found in 
the record each machine has made in the 


~ 


Is it not to your interest to own and use 
one of these spreaders on your farm? 


Figure out for yourself and you must 
agree that it will be a paying investment, 
even if = do not have over twenty-five 
loads of manure to spread in a year. 


You can’thelp but be pleased with the 
work, the easy handling, the light draft 
and the substantial making which saves 
you the annoyance of breakage 
repairs, 


Call and see these spreaders with the 
local International agent. He will gladly 
point out to you the superior features of 
these machines, as well as supply you 
with catalogue, colored hanger or other 
information. 
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The Success Spreader 


me Has 7 Sets of Roller Bearings. 4 in Wheels, 2 
~ in Beater, 1 ix: Beater Drive 





ig horses and to make easy turning. 
est frame on an 


spreader. 
none on frame. 


One Horse Lighter Draft than any other Spreader 
Extra strong steel pin chain, direct drive. We discarded . 
— 21-8-inch cold rolled steel rear axle. Narrow front trucks to prevent tongue whi 
pu Extra strong steel or wooden wheels. Staunch- 

Puts all operating strain on rear axle by steel bracing, 

pron locks to prevent “racing.” W / 

and easy control, perfect work. It’s the result of 29 years’ spreader building..Catalog free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 
OI 






ear drive on account of break- 


orm apron drive runs in oil. Perfect 











Farmers! You Should Spray 

Spraying is cheap but effective 
insurance against crop destruction — 
the best policy isa 


DEMING 
~~ Sprayer 


Eighteen styles, built 
for hard service with 
brass working parts throughout— 
not affected. by chemical action. 
Consult your own interests and 
investigate the ** Deming.” 

Glad to send our Nineteen Fight 
catalogue and ‘Expert Testi- 
mony” on request. 

THE DEMING COMPANY 
505 Depot &t., Salem, Ohio. 



















For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


SAuto-Pop” sozze. 


spray. Automatic shut-off. Doubles ca- 


ty. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
using the “Auto-Pop" sozzle on 


“Auto-S; ** pump. 
Write if you want agency. 
€,C, Brown Co., 94 Jerse, Rochester, &. ¥. 











FREE an illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is and how it should be used 
‘ free té all applicants: - Se © 
| kJ Kali Works, 93 Nassau St., N.Y. 








DIBBLE’S 
SEED OATS 


are the kind to sow. Our Twentieth Century 
Oats are the earliest in the world, with tall, 
stiff straw supporting long, branching heads 
filled with thin-hulled, heavy grain, enormously 
productive, —* from 80 to 100 bu. per acre 
with good culture. In spite of adverse conditions 
last season, we raised over 6,000 bushels ef 
fancy seed Oats on our own farms weighing 


from 34 to 38 Ibs. per bushel and we offer them 
direct from our farms to yours at right prices. 
Also Northern grown Seed Potatoes, Corn, 


Clover, and Grass Seed, f 
Handsome, illustrated Catalog FREE. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Box C. Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


A THRIFTY GARDEN 


whether large or small, needs proper_tools for 
seeding and cultivating. We make gardén imple- 
ments of all kinds, a tool for every purpose, 


MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 
Hand Seeders and Cultivators 


sing ombined with Hoes, Plows, Rakes 
ak hs arkers, etc, Over io styles: 
— ving e@- 
scription, aT and valuable 
information mailed to 
address. 










AND BEES 









Honey and the Pure Food Law 


Cc. ©, MILLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


A little examination of comb honey, 

aided with a littl common _ sense, 
easily shows that the beautiful combs, 
sections as they are called, could not 
be made by machinery; for, if they 
were, each one would be. like every 
other one, all cast in th@ same mold. 
Instead of that, no two can be found 
alike. Little irregularities may be 
found in each one, but in a thousand 
sections no two can be found with 
the same irregularities. 

A standing offer was made by a 
responsible firm of $1000 for a single 
pound of comb honey made without 
the intervention of bees. ‘That ‘offer 
stood for years with never a taker. 
Still the consuming public, fearful of 
imposition, went without honey rather 
than to be cheated into buying that 
which they were taught to believe 
had never seen the inside of a bee- 
hive. 

Now all that is changed. Uncle Sam 
has got after the adulterators with a 
sharp stick since the passage of the 
pure food law, and they are chary 
of putting on the market goods in 
any way different from what they are 
represented. Fines and imprisonment 
are not pleasant things, and state 
laws are coming.in to reinforce the 
federal law. The public understands 
this, and consumers now have con- 
fidence that whatever is bought as 
money is the genuine article. Not in 
years has there been such a demand 
for honey as at present. One evi- 
dence of this lies in the fact that for 
the first time in its history the Na- 
tional biscuit company, ‘a heavy con- 
sumer of honey in the manufacture 
of its wares, has been obliged to ad- 
vertise for honey. 

This is the greatest sugar-eating na- 
tion in the world. In many cases 
overconsumption leads to disease, and 
it is a great thing that restored con- 
fidence is bringing back honey to its 
proper place, so that it shall take 
the place of sugar to at least some 
extent. There is not the danger from 
honey that there is from sugar, for 
it is ready for direct assimilation as 
an. article of nourishment, without 
overtaxing the organs that sugar does 
when taken to excess. Especially, let 
the children have honey. The aver- 
age chile prefers to butter; it is 
as good for him; probably better, and 
costs less. Long live the pure .ood 
law! 


Broom Corn Prices—W. D., Troy, 
N Y, wants to know present market 
price of broom corn. At Chicago, 
quotations for choice ’07 crop ranges 
$100 to $110 p ton. In Oklahoma, 
Kansas, etc, $75 to $90 is being paid. 
Small quantities of broom corn sold 
at eastern markets are likely to real- 
ize relatively higher prices than pre- 
vail in the west. 
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famous 
MONARCH and other sprayers :.oleo gives & 
lot of formulas and other valuable inform 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Hc. 10 T1ra- St, Exennd, 8. Y. 
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AMES PLOW 00., 76 MAREET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








Nurseries Pay Cash Weekty 
M SacesMEeN Evert. 
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STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO 

















Incubators and Brooders 


A. %. EVERSON, PENNSYLVANIA 





I find the only successful way of 
raising chickens is with incubators 
and brooders. Aft reliable make of 
incubator, if used according to the 
directions attached, will hatch chicks, 
but the trouble usually comes in rais- 
ing them after they are hatched. I 
have found the most successful way 
is to put the chickens in a brooder 
indoors for a few days, keeping the 
temperature about 80 degrees for the 
first week, giving an outdoor run in 
pleasant weather after the first week, 
as they delight in scratching and 
picking bugs in the green grass. 

In feeding young chickens I begin 
with hard-boiled eggs, millet, oat- 
meal and fine-cut oats and wheat, 
feeding little, but often, giving plenty 
of clean water to drink, and fine sand 
for scratching. After the first week 
I stop giving hard-boiled eggs and 
feed more cut wheat and oats. After 
a couple of weeks I begin feeding 
whole wheat and cracked corn with 
fine-cut green bone, also fine grit and 
crushed oyster shell. This consti- 
tutes their main ration where they 
have plenty of run unti! they are 
fully grown. 


‘ 





Poultry Profits with an Incubator 


HENRY VAN DRESSER, SCOHARIE CO, N ¥ 





I had been raised on a farm by a 
father who gave me all sorts of pets, 
chickens, rabbits, squirrels, etc, and 
the boys of the neighborhood used 
to come to our home to have a good 
time on S&turdays, but when I grew 
up I thought it took an animal as 
large as a cow to make money. A 
boy taught me different. He was a 
neighbor’s little son who loved me 
and I loved him so much that he de- 
cided he wanted to. stay with me; 
and his father being willing, he 
stayed, until one morning I said: 
“My dear boy, if you'll furnish the 
brains, I'll furnish the money and 
send you to Cornell.” He went. 

That boy made me see the possi- 
bilities of a hen. He talked me into 
the poultry business. The first thing 
we did was to purchase a first-class 
incubator; 200-egg capacity We put 
it in the cellar, and the fire insur- 
ance company immediately took our 
insurance away. That did not stop 
us. Then we sent for 200 eggs of 
pure-bred stock, for which we paid 
$20. We spread them on a table to 
give them a rest for 36 hours. That 
brings them together and you have 
a better hatch. By the time the eggs 
were ready the incubator had been 
adjusted to 103 degrees. We put the 
eggs into tle tray. closed the incu- 
bator, and at the end of the fourth 
day examined the eggs. We took a 
tester and held the eggs up to the 
light. 

The fertile eggs were put back into 
the tray, and the eggs that were not 
fertile were laid aside to be fed to 
the young chicks. We turned the 
eggs twice a day, and on the morning 
of the 19th day there was a beautiful 
sight; 97% of the fertile eggs hatched. 
We left the chicks in the incubator 
36 hours. When we took the chicks 
away from the incubator we tried to 
have the temperature from 97 to 100 
degrees. On taking the chicks from 
the incubator, we put them into 4 
basket lined with cloth, so as not to 
have a circulation of air. If you take 


the chicks out of the incubator and 
put them directly into the brooder 
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BROODER INCLOSED ON GRASS RUN 








Untt!l chicks have learned to:run under the hover they should be 


-ept on the brooder floor, unless they can be watched. 
know encugh to find their -way»back to the 


But -when they 


brooder they may be al- 


lewed. outside 6n closely clipped grass. Here they will pick up- many little 


tidbits to vary their diet, 


if it is a littie bit cool, it means death 
to the chicks. 

The first thing the chicks began’ to 
eat was the shells they came out of, 
finely ground up. Those.were put into 
the oven, and when dry we crumbled 
them up in our hands and. gave them 
to the chicks. On the brooders we 
sprinkled .- some sand and gravel. 
Then stale bread.moistened with milk 
was spread in front of the chicks. 
In a few days we added plenty of 
cold ~ water. You must be careful 
about the water If it is distasteful 
and insipid and the vessels become 
slimy, indigestion and death are like- 
ly to fcllow. Never allow a chicken 
to get thirsty. Have fresh water ar- 
ranged so he can go up at any time 
and take a sip. Granulated charcoal 
was also put in a small box in front 
of thenr. In a few days we began to 
feed golden millet. It is a most 
zrowthy food and bowel regulator. 


When the chicks got a little larger - 


we began to feed cracked wheat, 
cracked corn and johnnycake. The 
latter is made by mixing a batter, 
putting in soda and the infertile eggs 
and then steaming the mixture. This 
is better than feeding them hard- 
baked johnnycake, which one, has the 
bother of breaking up; every bit of it 
can be eaten. For succulent food we 
give them beets cut up. 


The Big Boston Show 





Second only to Madison Square in 
point of size, and considered by many 
exhibitors superior in other ways, is 
the show held by the Boston poultry 
association. From Jan 14-18 in- | 
clusive Mechanics’ hall was com-| 
fortably filed with a motley collec- 


tion of poultry, pigeons and pet stock 
of all kinds. For the first time.in the 
history of the Boston show some at- 
tempt was made in the line of deco- 
ration. Small spruce and balsam trees 


were tied to the corners of the dis- 
play cages, which filled the main en- 
trance and wide aisle of the audito- 
rium, and gave the place a very at- 
tractive, woodsy look. 

There were as many, possibly a few 
more, entries than last year, but a 
great change in the different classes. 
A heavy falling off in poultry. was 
noticeable, but 300 more pigeons 


brought up the total entries to above 
last year. It was an American show, 
as has been the case for many years. 
Fowls of the three popular American 
breeds comprised over one-half of the 
total number shown, exclusive of 
Bantams. The eight varieties of Wy- 


and will grow apace. 


singles and 18 pens, and. Rhode. Is- 
land Reds, 134 singles and 13 pens. 

There were many surprises-in the 
strength of some breeds shown and 
the weakness of others. Light Brah- 
mas, once the pride of Boston shows, 
were lamentably few in numbers and 
lacking in quality. There ‘are too 
many capon-headed maies. There 
were 62 birds entered, beside seven 
pens. Orpingtons were another sur- 
prise in the same direction, as qnly 
140 birds of all varieties were exhib- 
ited. 

The Dorking and Hamburg classes 
show what a little extra prize money 
will do, eombined with a strong in- 
terest on the part of some of the of- 
ficers. There were. 90 Dorkings and 
130 Hamburgs on exhibition, a show 
in size and quality which is seldom 
equaled, if ever surpassed. The new 
Buff Laced Indian games were out in 
numbers sufficient to get a compari- 
son as to their quality and merits. 
Favorolles, which once made a bid 
for popularity, were down and out, 
there being only four birds on hand. 
A. pen. of the New Columbian 
Plymouth Rocks, a variety now in 
process of formation, were shown, 
but they did not create a_ sensation. 

Many of the specialty clubs held 
their annual meetings during the 
show. The most largely attended was 
that of the Rhode Island Red club 
of America. Nine states were repre- 
sented. Several amendments to the 
by-laws were adopted, and Dr M. D. 
Aldrich of Massachusetts was elected 
president, and George P. Coffin of 
Freeport, Me, secretary. 


PURE BRED FLOCKS 


*" Ower-fat oad lazy fowls—always 
,4> ready to eat, never ready to lay— 
* take the profits out of your hen 
“a ‘lee business. Put such by themselves, 
#,"s*e reduce the feed a few days, and 


2 "te then begin the usé of Dr. Hess Poul- 


Lee try Pan-a-ce-a once a day. This 
ee? course will soon turn robber hens 
4.2 into profit-paying fowls. 

’ 4p. 
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feet 


4, ’ Peaks Be, BACED.. D.V.8.) 
h > aan poultryman, and 


was for- 
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Poultry PAN-A-GE-A 











































andottes were first in numbers, with | 
418 single specimens and 22 exhibi- | 
tion yards of five fowls each; | 
Piymouth Rocks second, 


with 279 | ‘ 


HATCHING WONDER 


A substantial practical in- 


j 
iea, incu- 


points west of Rock 
tor, $9.85; with brooder, $14. 
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| KE. FOY, Box 60 ,Des Moines,Iowa 
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Our big Poultry beck tells how tomakeit. How 
Mustretions. - Deseri bes, largest. pure bred = 
a. 
poultry farm in the world te start 
emall and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest ee ae, 
eubaters and brooders, 
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Cyphers Incubgtor Com- 

Best Hatcher § pany's machines 

are the world’s standar Experts and 
= = Experiment wae we are ——> 





it will pay every reader of this paper to get the 
e.. reliable facts on the poultry subject, by writ- 
ing for the Cyphers Free 212-Page Catalog arti in, 
larger than a magazine), which is most interesting 
in the decision of the subject of “How to, Make 
Money with Poultry and Incubators.” 
The catalog contains hundreds of illustrations, 
=s Co the full line of Cyphers Supplies— 
bing for the poultryraiser. This, the biggest 
cat book of its kind, is free to you if you name 
a paper and send name and gy > of owe ac 
quaintances interested in ny 
Cyphers Incubator Company, Buffalo, New York, 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal. of 








This 230-Egg Incubator 


13m 


We Pay the 


Zols jo 8 apesiet peaition on our No. 
Favorite. We Prepay irenght to all ly cast of th oles Mie 
sissi oe You get our regular 618 {jncubator 


te alo ni this Royal Incubator 


80 Days’ Free T Tytat—pesrentond swore pong. 
contro! of heat and venttiation. es — 
er oor ey ont—enail M+ > 213.50 
Get the best at treight- —— 


rae cetaleg 







Pe ay of incabatoss, try 
and all supplies. “Proper Care and Feeling of 
Chicks,”” 10 cents. 60e poultry paper one year, 16 centé 
Royel incubstor Co., Drawer 208, Des Moines, la. 














The safe way to buy * > 
cubator is on a Rea 


if 
Trial, Invincible Hatchersa 
resul ran 


supplies allat very low prices 22 


ree. 
. The United Factories Co. , Dept. 124, Cleveland, 0 
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In this journal. 
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Start Your Wife in the Poultry Business 


Give Her a Sure Hatch Incubator and Let Her 
Make a Lot of Money Easily at Home 


You or your wife fill out the Free Book Certificate and Jet us send 
book at once bys fast rm Ag full information about Making Easy 


with the Sure Hatc 
afew ms minutes every day im this 
tful money-making occupation. 
Whe not give her the opportunit One 
ys for the Incubator and leaves 


aich never fails. 
to 


vr, they live and 
ee ; cei ite 


Thousands of other women everywhere 


Free Book Certificate 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR ©CO., 


+ 9 ae) Heb., or Dept, B5,indien- 
Please ~ Shiaineds dionan Walkonidlle 


Sher ef Money with the Sure Hatch. 




























































Yo Can Make SOO With This 


n Next 3 Months 


one at sig’ 
trouble to —* 
Driver, Staple Poller P*ZS Gene makes 


met iy 


aswell | 


Write today for our ere and Agente’ 
cakers, es TE MFG. CO. Dept, 105 Dayton, 0. 
Great Agents Supply ont ta Bateen, & 


uick-Money Pigs 


orgus consi to, nana Reds. 
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LEARN LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
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_ Congo Roofing: 


is proof against decay because 
there is nothing in it that can 
rot. 

It is proof against water bes 
cause it contains nothing which 
is soluble in water. 


* It is proof against heat be- 
cause t is nothing in it 
which even the tropical sun 
can soften. 

att albgs roof against cold -be- | 

ere is nothing in it 
which even the climate of A- | 
laska can freeze. 

It is proof against leaks be- 
cause it is so pliable that any- 
body can lay it right, fitting it 
tightly and snugly around the 
chimneys and valleys. 

It is proof against dissatisfac- 
tion because it is made to en- 
dure, and —_ who once buy 
it, buy it always. 


Samples Free on request 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER COMPANY / 


$33 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 
Chicago an@ San Francisce 








SHEEP .AND:> SWINE 


Mule Footed Swine 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The breed called by some the mule 
foot hog, is sometimes called the 
solipede or horse foot hog. In Mis- 
souri it is known as Ozark, taken, I 
presume, from the Ozark mountains. 
That section contains quite a number 
of these solid hoofed hogs. I would 
like to hear further information about 
these swine. Will readers send ex- 
periences?——[W. H. Morris, Indiana. 

Information is meager regarding 
the mule-footed hog, as but little has 
yet appeared in print in regard to it. 
Missouri would seem-to: be the cen- 
tral home for the breed. They are 
somewhat of the bacon conformation, 
but not so deep in the side as the true 
bacon swine. ‘They. are of different 
colors, and because of this environ- 
ment they are active and vigorous, 
and are also markedly free from the 
diseases that affect swine. It is 
claimed that they are immune. from 
hog cholera, That claim should not 
be accepted as final. There is no 
doubt, however, but that they - are 
cholera resisitant in a marked degree. 





Feeding Range Lambs for Market 


GILBERT A. PROLE, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





I do not breed sheep, 
winter lambs. . Buy range lambs in 
Chicago any time from October to 
December, and put them on dry feed 
and stable them as soon as we get 
them. Some farmers pasture them 
during the fall months, but we do 
not. The lambs weigh about 50 or 
60 pounds, and: are a cross between 
a Merino ewe and some one of the 
mutton breeds, as the Shropshire. 
These lambs. should not be high on 
legs or wrinkled skinned to command 
the best price when fat: The fine- 
wool breeds fatten a little quicker, do 
not eat quite as much, and do not put 
on as much total gain as the coarse 
wool types. 

The lambs are stabled in pens 16xt8 
feet, containing about 30 lambs. ‘The 


but fatten 








BICCER PROFITS . 


Cook Sete food you feed 


r horses, cattle, pigs and 
poul the result will be increased uctive- 
Rese. fiw “se cheaper than feeding raw f A 


“Farmers Favorite” 
=i Feed Cooker and Boller 


is all that’s required. Thisis the 
best coo 

economical, 

long while. ona hee 
many purposes, 

trated descriptive circular and 















LEWIS MFG. CO., sor 8 , Conmuane, «1. 








Free Veterinary Book 


Infaltidle guide. Makesevery man 
hieown horse doctor. Postage 2c. 


ingarensound heroes. Curessplin 
curb; spavin, etc. 6100 rewa: 
for failure where cure is bie. 


Go Doreny Ste Boston, Tease. 


Boston 
 |6Beware of alt Btesters: they give 
only temporary relics, if any. 



















Villing’s Hard Milker Outfit con- 


75¢.; Teat Expander, 50c Baa Tube, 


PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s pee Pgs Sat 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat ner, |2 contains ver 
Fs ue — and 8 other cattle in- 
ts needed by every 





50c.,-and. Teat Soap, 50c.. 














paid on) “F 
of $3.00. | today. 





yma ih case 
“in case with ‘Easy to Use” dioonal dairy a te ratan as 
sent pre/gent prepaid, 
to Use” directions, 
receiption receipt of $10. Order 











with full 














6. P, Pilling & Son Co. 


Phitadetphia, Pa. 





Tuttie’s Elixir 


pens are made by the sheep troughs, 
the lambs feeding on both sides. We 
| feed very little thay for the first few 
| days to avoid overloading their stom- 
achs until rested up after the journey. 
I grade them by putting the stronger 
ones together and the weaker ones 
in a pen by themselves. -Feed clover 
or alfalfa hay twice a day, morning 
| and night, giving only what they will 
| clean up. We feed bean fodder in 
| the middle of the day. 

For a grain ration, feed corn and 

the pea-size linseed meal; one part 
} Oil meal to eight parts corn... This is 
| fed twice a day, morning and night, 
before the hay. I begin feeding about 
three quarts per day to 30 lambs and 
gradually increase in about six weeks 
or two months to nearly a quart 
apiece; this latter amount will vary 
| @ little according te “how, well the 
lambs are eating. In abougf.eight to 
12 weeks on full feed they ought to 
be ready for market. 

Tf E wish to run them longer, and 
shear later, we do not force them as 
fast at the start. The lambs havé all 
the clean salt and. fresh water they 
wish. The troughs are swept three 
times a day, . Everything is. eaten 

| each time. In feeding, I want-it done 
| regularly... Everything must be clean. 
| Lambs Wil! not drink water that is the 
| least: Bit dirty or eat their’ feed. well 
| from dirty troughs. 
| We-clean the manure from’ the pens 
| and spread it on the field évery three 
| or four weeks. . By cleaning the pens 
| often, the air is. much better and the 
| Manure: is W6t so apt to Heat. The 
| more sanitary one can make condi- 
| tions, the better the lambs will feed. 
|; Our lambs are doing well if they 
| make an average gain of two pounds 
| per week. : 
| QLast year our lambs were purchased 
for 64 cents a pound, weighing 60 
unds. They were fed from Novem- 
toe until March. They Were sold on 


the” Bast: Buffalo market: The “firsé 
lot, weighing - 9244. -pounds, brought 
8.1cents a pound; the others, thrée 
weeks later, weighing 92% pounds, 
brought 9.1 cents a pound. 

These lambs in the barn $4.11 
a head. With at 52 cents, linseed 
oiliameaP at $30 a ton; clover hay at 
$10-a ton, bean fodder at $4 a ton, 
the feed of éach lamb cost $1.97. The 
average. net” selling pricé of each 


lamb was: $7.45. Lambs weighidg 


from 80 to 90 pounds when fat make 
the “best sellers. 


"Points in Successful Hog Raising 


W,..%, GILLIES 








My system of hog raising is intend- 
ed to fit:dnto the diversified Interests 
of disposing of about 150 acres of corfi 
annually to cattle, for peef, sheep, 
mostly for mutton; and hogs enough 
to cleam up all that othérwise would 
be lost; a.system doubtless a little 
different from the one employed by 
the farmer who breeds hogs for a dif- 
ferent. purpose. 

I. breed, about 25 sows, usnally ‘one- 
half or more of them -old sows, anf 
all bred to an“old pure-bred boar to 
farrow in May. Poland-China sows 
are used because I.believe they are 
the best market hog,. most uniform 
in development and give the best re- 
turns fer feed consumed; part or all 
old sows because they produce the 
larger. litters, stronger pigs, and are 
more uniform in quality and less l- 
able to deteriorate from year to year. 
The- sows are selected from those 
raising the best litters the previous 
year, with the addition of a few of 
the most promising gilts, By. breed- 
ing. for. May our sows get the run of 
the pasture-for nearly a month before 
farrowing, thereby getting beneficial 
exereise, which develops mu:cular en- 
ergy and counteracts the fattening 
tendency. I aim to have a good clo- 
ver. pasture for them all the early 
part of the summer, but in this vi- 
Ginity we often fail on clover and in 
this case provide a patch of oats, or 
barley, and rape sowed together, 
which forms a fair substitute: 

Pigs are never fed very heavily on 
concentrated feeds during the summer 
and never shut up closely until my 
feeding cattle are yarded for the win- 
ter, generally about November 1. -By. 
this date the pigs are generally strong, 
vigorous, healthy fellows, Weighing 
from 125° to 150° pounds, just right 
to run after cattle. 

I have no iron-clad rules as to size 
of hogs or time of selling, but depend 
on market, weather, etc. Last winter 
being very mild many of the hogs 
were fit for market by February and 
were sold, and thin shotes, weighing 
about 150 pounds, bought to take their 
places in the feed yard: The gilts in- 
tended for breeders are allowed to 
run with the others, receiving the 
same treatment unt!i January or Feb- 
robary 1, then taken out and fed a less 
concéntrated feed. Hogs treated in 
the way indicated do not need any 
change to give strength, length, vital- 
ity, etc, ‘any more than can be con- 
troHéd -by the judicious selection of 
a sire. - They are not apt to need any 
anti-cholera dope or any patent stock 
food or condiment, aside from the 
ashes’ made from the farm, anda lit- 
thé salt, the same as other stock. Our 
water is from wells and given in 
troughs daily. Our aim is not to 
make the biggest hogs in the least 
possible time, but to make the most 
possible money out of the feed eon- 
sumed. Two hundred and fifty to 275 
pounds at nine to ten months old, and 
$6.25 per 100 pounds at home suits 
us first rate. It pays well for -the 
time, care, feed and equipment netes- 
sary for the management of the swine 
problem, 


Pulling Posts—State in American 
Agricutturiat the length of plank t 
be used to pull out good posts and 
how it is to be used. —{0.. B. Wehr, 
Pennsylvania. 
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fine web catches a third to half the 
Cream, You stand that loss just as 
long as you use pans or cans for they 
haven’t enough skimming force to 
take out ail the cream. But, just the 
minute you commence using a 
Sk ; Oream & 
@rator, you stop that loss. 

Sharples Dairy Tubular Oream 
Separators have 10,000 times more 
skimming force than pans or cans, 
and twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get ft 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the @ 
best condition for making Gilt Edge 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tub- 
tlar. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 
Profits, so write at once for catalog I 
I-10 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 

The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Can. Chicago, ite 




















THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stiok- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
a, manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO ~ CO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


‘Whether Steer, Ball, or Horse Hi 
¥ — kind of hide 














[head mounting. 
Tae Cooeey raeman FUR ce 
216 Mill Street, Rochester, N. 


cnEAM ETUC FREE 


made to introduce the 
| PEOPLES CREAM EXTRACTOR in every neigh- 





It is the best and simplest 
in the world. We ask that you show 
it to your neighbors who, have cows. 
Send your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 

LES PPLY COMPANY 
peor} e ss Bansas City, Mo. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Protect the home from fire and lightning 


HANDSOME. INEXPENSIVE. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, W. J 








Churn Difficulties in Winter 


E. CG. BENNETT 





At this time of year difficult churn- 
ing causes frequent annoyangce in 
many farm dairies. The cream from 
some herds will churn readily, while 
that from a neighboring farm will 
at times take one to three hours, and 


occasionally will not churn at all. 


Winter milk is apt to contain a gluti- 
nous substance, or more of this than 
milk from the same cows in summer. 
This hinders the prompt rising of the 
cream, and the cream contains this 
viscid element which hinders the sep- 
aration of the butter fat ftom it. 

Set the pans of milk on the stove 
and heat to scalding point, where it 
wil commence to crinkle. Setting 
the pans away in a cold room for the 
cream to rise, often proves a great 
help. After skimming, the milk can 
be reheated a second time and a sec- 
ond layer of cream obtained. Winter 
milk is apt to be from strippers, the 
fat globules sre smaller than in sum- 
mer milk, or milk from fresh cows. 
From this it is easy to understand 
why churning troubles disappear 
when some of the cows freshen. 

Another difficulty is due to the feed 
and the consequent condition of the 
cows. Dry feed, especially corn fod- 
der and hay, is apt to cause constipa- 
tien, and milk from constipated cows 
is inferior milk. Feeding bran reme- 
dies this trouble, so does linseed oil 
meal, but cottonseed meal aggravates 
it. 

FARM SEPARATORS HELP OUT 

But many dairymen use deep set- 
ting cans, instead of small tin pans. 
These are better, yet the same diffi- 
culty regarding slow churning may 
follow. The sovereign remedy is a 
farm separator. With a separator 
this viscid matter is thrown out of the 
milk and deposited on the inside of 
the separator bowl. Food tending ts 
constipation will affect the quality 
and the quantity of, the butter prod- 
uct, but if other conditions are right 
the churning will be a success. 


DO NOT HOLD THE CREAM TOO LONG 


Right here is where the creamery 
has a decided advantage, two days 
being the limit in good creameries, 
and as they use the mixed milk from 
a large number of herds, there wil 
always be fresh milk in the supply. 
But if you have no separator, which 
is to be much regretted, as they are 
now so low in price and you have a 


MILK AND BUTTER ° 





batch of cream which you have 
failed to be able to churn, try warm- 
ing it. Sometinies pouring water into 
the cream, plenty of it,-and then 
curnhing a short time to mix well, 
then letting it stand for the cream to 
rise, has saved throwing away the 
churning. The water washed out the 
viscid element. 

But feed the cows so they will be 
free from constipation, keep the 
cream cold, but do not hold more 
than two or three days, or four at the 
limit, warm it 24 hours before churn- 
ig, a.d churn at the temperature 
which will bring butter in 30 to 45 
minutes at the outside. If it fails to 
churn, heat it. Butter from cold 
ream is better than butter from warm 
cream, but winter conditions on the 
farm where the separator is not used 
are sometimes such that the cream 
must be varmed higher than the pre- 
ferred temperature or the butter will 
not come, 





Notes for Seed Buyers—We are 
again favored with a copy of Bur- 
pee’s Farm Annual, and, if possible 
to say so, it is really better than the 
preceding 30 editions. No catalog 
hat comes to our desk shows more 
thorough and painstaking work than 
does this. It is complete and full of 
seeds necessary for the vegetable and 
flower garden. This year the farm 
annual contains 172 pages and six 
colored plates all bound together in 
a. most attractive lithographed cover. 
One of the many special features of 
the Burpee way of carrying on the 
seed business is the issuance of cul- 
tural leaflets (of which there are 
2y) telling in language easily under- 
stood how to obtain the best results 
in the garden—either home or mar- 
ket. There are many good things in 
vegetable, flower and field seeds in 
this catalog and you should surely 
have a copy before purchasing your 


supply of seeds for this coming 
spring’s planting. A copy will be 
sent you gladly if you will simply 


refer to this article in addressing 
Burpee & Co, Philadelphia. 


The Big Corn Crop 
I. S. Long of Lebanon county, Pa, 
was described in American Agricul- 
turist May 18, 1907. Full details re- 
garding last season’s cfop will ap- 
pear soon. In answer to W. P. C. of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Harrow your own feelirigs first; 


then be merciful to others. 





DAIRY CATTLE OF HIGH STANDARD RECORDS 


The fame of Star farm Holsteins 


is world-wide. Here are shown 


some of the splendid animals with the two great service bulls, Mercedes 
Julip’s Pietertje’s Paul and Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count in the fore- 


ground. 


The latter bull is a son of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline, the cham- 


pion butter cow of the world. She has an official seven-day butter record 


of 34.31 pounds. 


See article on Page88 by Mr Bronson. 
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HELP THE COWS 

Even the best cows can’t 
make big profits for thedairy- 

man who persists in using 

bans or crocks or a poor 
skimming separator. Cream 

is cash, and if yours is just 

lan “average” herd, then 
how much more necessary to 
skim out every drop! Why 
not help the cows boost 
your profits by skimming 
their milk with a reliable 
UNITED STATES 
SEPARATOR 
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A cream separator is an ac 

knowledged necessity te 

profitable dairying, but be- 

fore you buy why not look 

very carefully into. the 

matter and buy the best one 

atthestart? It’s che 

est in the long run. We'll 
ladly send you, FREE, « 

illustrated book, telling what 

a separator can and ought 

todo. Please write us toda 

“Send your book No. © .”, 

VERMONT FARM, 

MACHINE CoO. «s1) 


Bellows Falls,Vermont 






































\ 7558.5 NEWLOW DOWN 

@ AMERICAN 
= CREAM = 
SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 
than any ,weperater in the 
world. id direct from the 
factory. We are the oldest 
exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America. 
You gave ali ents’, dealers’ 


S\ prepelé offer, Write for it today. 
\\ Our new low down, waist 
high separator is the finest, 
highest quality machine on 
the market; no other sepa- 
Trator compares with It in 


, easy running, 
simpnctty, etrength oF 
quality. Our own (the 
manufacturer's) long 
term gusrantee protects 
youon avery AMERICAN 
machine. Jon't buy a 
separator from anyagent, 
dealer, or mall order 
se; don’t make any 
contract or agreement; 
don’t accept any machine 
finally until you run afew 
gallonsofmilk throughour 
pew comfortable 
high AMERICAN. Useit 
everydayfor a month 
y it outclasses 
; other machine. We 
-* ue can shipimmediately. Let 
us send you our new Cream Separator Offer. It's different 
from ony other, just as our now vars high AMERICANS 
n vance, years ahead of any other separator 
in the world. Write for our great offer and hendoome 
free catalogue on our new waist high model. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1052, Bainbridge, New York. 
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Be Sure to Say Wheayou wre | Say Your Atv 


In this journal. Our advertisers like té 
know which paper they get the most 
orders from. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 

Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
BSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE | DOLLAR a 
oa Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A new year’s subse ription 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 
per year. Fore’ $2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 
PREN EWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or Wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription iss . Thus Jan09 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1909, 
Feb09 to. Ry — ~ 4 1, 1909, and so on. When 
the lag which answers for a 


receipt, will ees accordingly. 
DISCONTIN CES—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers and to such 
as subscribe h agents until notified that its 
discontinuance desired. If you do not wish the 
paper ng eS el your subscription has ex- 
POMANGE. IN ‘ADDRESS—When ordering a 
cha: in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old rm well as their new address. 
VASE. Y NTED in every town to so- 
licit subse ght sent on application. 
ADVERTI ING. RATES—Sixty cents ner agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each inacrtion. dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application. and correspondence invited. 
For commas Exchange advertisimg rates, see that 


departmen 
OUR GUARANTER—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his . subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
A any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
any such advertiser who may prove to be 
a “teliberate swindler, but we do not undertake to 
adjust et oe differences. between subscribers and 
responsible. 7% ertisers. To take advantage of this 
poo aang wri’ ¢n complaint must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
die and_Joss, within one month from the date 
when the ad¥ertisement appeared, and the sub- 
scriber must prove that in —- to the —— 
ie se said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 

ia 

Tuts AAGAZINE was opabitehes % 1842. It is 
owned by Orange Judd mpeny. Lafayette 
street, New York--Herbert Stele aR. illis 
G. Johnson secretary, Thomas A. Barrett tredSurer. 
REMITTANCES should be made by _ postoffice 
express money order, or registered letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps _pre- 
fe Money orders, checks and = should 


payable to Ora Judd Compa 
ey orders to any of con offices Son “but to 
delay send to the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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Thanks and Helps 





Our wa@mest thanks are due to the 
many kind. friends who have co-op- 
erated so heartily toward the celebra- 
tion ef our fire anniversary January 
28. To aM who have renewed their 
subscription for short or long periods 
or for life, or who have invested 
larger amounts in our building cer- 
tificates, we say, “Well done!” 

To those who have not yet re- 
sponded either as old subscribers or 
new, we repeat our previous offers: 

One year's subscription $1, includ- 
ing Year Book. 

Three years for $2 if remitted by 
Jan 28 

Ten years for $5 if 
Jan 28. After that time 
years for $5. 

for your whole life, $15, and your 
money back in full at your death, 
with all accumulations, and the 
paper meanwhile going to you 
free as long as you live. 

Add 75 cents to any of these offers 
if you. want GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING for one year, new or 
renewal. 

If ‘you wish to invest larger 

amounts, let us tell you all about 
our Junior or Phelps certificates. 


remitted by 
eight 


Farmers in’ western New York, 
where great areas are given over to 





eommercial orcharding, will read with 
interest Mr Stewart's story on another 


page of American Agriculturist, telling 


something of the methods and results 





. EDITORIAL 


of this successful far west apple grower. 
While conditions are materially 
different some lessons may be learned, 
or helpful hints appropriated from his 
experiences. In these days of close 
competition the business farmer wants 
to know just how the other fellow 
does it. One thing is worth noting 
right here: This orchardist, whose ap- 


ples travel 3000 miles to our own front 


doors to plague us in the way of com- 
petition, makes exactly two grades, 
No, 1 and No 2, and makes these stand 
for something in the markets. Not 
long ago the editor of American Ag- 
riculturist gave 25 cents for exactly 
two apples at an up-town fruit store 
in this city; they came from the far 
west, were highly attractive in ap- 
pearance, faultless as to blemish, but 
did not taste one whit better than 
fruit which can be grown right here 
in the old Empire state, or on the hill- 
sides of Pennsylvania. 


In response to the prize question, 
“Why will 1908 be one of the best 
years in agriculture, economics, soci- 
ety and morals?” we have received 
many letters from all over the coun- 
try. These letters reflect the opti- 
mistic spirit which prevails among 
the farmers of the United States. A 
few of the letters we have published. 
Economic conditions in the country 
at large are considered good, the re- 
cent panic being regarded as leading 
to more substantial prosperity and 
wiser employment of capital and na- 
tional resources. We believe the an- 
swers to the prize question have been 
an inspiration to all our’ readers. 
Among so many excellent replies it 
was difficult to select the prize win- 
ners. They are as follows: 

First—H. T. Dana of Schoharie 
county, N Y, camera. 

Second—Warren E. Fisher of 
Windsor county, Vt, watch. 

Third—J. L. Cottom of Mecosta 
county, Mich, writing tablet. 








In true co-operative effort farmers 
have made some splendid successes, 
as noted in this column more than 
once. Mostly is this a fact where the 
movement has been applied to con- 
ditions in a restricted geographical 
area, such as some one or more of 
the fruit growing sections of the Pa- 
cific coast, the grain sections of the 
Mississippi basin, or the milk terri- 
tory contiguous to the Boston whole- 
sale market. Applied in a wider sense, 
interests are often so diverse that 
co-operative plans fall of their own 
weight, or at least @ncounter great 
difficulties. This has been instanced 
recently in the split in the American 
society of equity, which saw two con- 
ventions on the same date, a_ general 
discord and hard feeling. American 
Agriculturist is in hearty accord with 
every wisely supported and well man- 
aged co-operative effort among farm- 
ers to improve their conditions, and 
for years has occupied high ground 
along this line. The reports printed 
in these pages from time to time of 
onward movement and accomplish- 
ment in the society named indicate in 
a small way what may possibly be ac- 
complished in a large way some day, 
when agricultural classes as a whole 
can agree on a line of policy and 


stand ‘together. The co-operative 
spirit and endeavor have accomplished 
much in the industrial world; why 


not among farmers? 


The relation between slipshod 
farming and non-attendance at farm- 
ers’ institutes is of the closest charac- 
ter. In a neighborhood where weeds 
abound and where the methods gen- 
erally are primitive and non-progres- 
sive, the farmers do not attend the 
farmers’ institutes in large numbers. 
They are so wise in their own estima- 
tion that they know more than their 
teachers. They are the men above 
all others who are most ready to 
point the finger at the speakers and 
designate them as_ book farmers, 





though they have never heard them. 
Those men are a problem. Usually 
they do not read agricultural papers. 
In their estimate the seasons are bad, 
the conditions of trade are wrong 
and things generally in the whole 
nation are out of joint. They are a 
puzzle. They imagine they know all 
that they need to know about farm- 
ine. How are they to be reached? 
That is_yet one of the problems that 
is yet to be solved. The best agency 
probably that can be brought to bear 
on them is that of some neighbor in 
whom they have confidence. It may 
be that he can coax them into the 
institute. If he can persuade them 
to come there is hope for them, for 
if they come once it is highly prob- 
able that they will come again. It 
would be a great matter if those 
heathen could be converted. 





If the question were raised as to 
what is the greatest mistake in the 
farming of today, the answer would 
be the way in which fertility is wast- 
ed. The ways in which it is wasted 
are very many. In some instances 
it is dumped into streams. In other 
instances it lies strewn over yards 
from year to year, wasting as it de- 
cays. Sometimes much of it is 
burned as straw or leaves. Again it 
is wasted by excessive application. 
The excess of nitrogen thus applied 
leaches out between the first and sec- 
ond crops grown after the applica- 
tion. It is wasted by not being held 
with grass roots and other vegetation 
in the soil. It is wasted by being 
applied as commercial fertilizer that 
is non-responsive because the humus 
in the soil is insufficient. It is wast- 
ed in the liquid form by not being 
absorbed. What wonder is it that the 
average soil becomes poorer when 
the elements of fertility are thus 
wasted ? 





Of all men, the farmer admires 
square dealing in business This is 
not always to be secured when buy- 
ing by mail. But you may be sure 
of it when patronizing the advertisers 
presented through our columns. On 
this page the guarantee protecting 
our readers will be found. 

For the best account of personal 
experiences in winter spraying of 
seale or other insects, we will pay a 
liberal cash prize. These articles 
should be sent in at once. They 
should include your own experiences 
and not those of someone else. Lib- 
eral prizes will be awarded to those 
whose papers are published. 








Varieties of Honey—Of some 60 
kinds of honey over the states I have 
been learning something. I find that 
the honey from the north has. a tend- 
ency to granulate much earlier than 
that in the southern states, as a gen- 
eral rule, so I believe there is some- 
thing in the latitude. The flowers and 
the locality also have something to 
do with the granulation—[N. E. 
France, Grant County, Wis. 








Next Week 


American Agriculturist of Feb- 
ruary 1 will contain many fas- 
cinating, instructive and ~helpful 
articles dwelling upon various 
phases of farm activities. It 
would take too much space to 
name all the subjects, but here 
are a few that it will pay our 
readers to be on the watch-out for: 

Dairying on &@ Business Basis, 
by Dr Ellis M. Santee of New 
York. This article is well il- 
lustrated. 

Growing Bartlett Pears. Be- 
ing the first of a series of three 
articles on pear culture, by C. 
Ely Blackwell of New Jersey. 
His experiences should be read 
carefully. 

Agriculture in Ontario. A per- 
sonal view of up-to-date Canadian 
farming, by Prof Thomas Shaw.. 

Clover as an Improver of the 
Soil. Another interesting and 
helpful story by Prof Shaw. 














Comments and Experiences 





I raised 160 young pigs in 1907, with 
a loss of not to exceed 10%. We have 
dressed 82,318 pounds of pork. This 
is about an average year’s work for 
this department ofthe farm at 
Sailors’ Sung Harbor ou Staten Is- 
land.—[C. S. Greene. 


I had a collection of dull burs of 
grinders for an iron mill. 
times I have sharpened them with a 
hard, cold chisel by cutting them in 
the way files are cut. When “treateds 
this way they work as well as, or bet- 
ter than new, and save much expense 
for new ones. Have a solid block for 
a@ rest and cut obliquely across the 
raised surface with the chisel.—[W. H. 
Stout, Schuylkill County, Pa. 


What condition would prevail if 
farmers operated along lines of a 
“close monopoly?” I am a young 
man, have climbed fool’s hill and hope 
to live to a ripe, old age right here 
on the farm. We, the rural constitu- 
ents, are going to come into our own, 
and occupy in public estimation the 
place we have always occupied in re- 
ality, that of the sound, sane, health- 
ful American. We can ask no more. 
Our flag and our soil are two of the 
mightiest factors in the world today. 
{L. T. Peck, Onondaga County, N Y. 





As we live one mile from market, 
it is easy to deliver butter to regular 
customers. Two crocks are kept go- 
ing. One is taken each week filled 
to the consumer and the empty one 
returned. At present we milk only 
three cows and sell ten pounds of 
butter a week, but also sell some 
milk, besides supplying a family of 
five with butter and milk at home. 
The essential points in making good 
butter are good cows, good water, 
cleanliness, and in preventing the 
cream from getting too sour or old. 
I do not use butter color at all, as 
the butter we make is yellow enough. 
{Josie Stitt, Indiana County, Pa. 


A few years ago it was said that 
the large fruit growers would crowd 
out the little ones, but I think it has 
been demonstrated in the last year 
or two that the man who has one, 
or two, or three men he'ping him 
can do more than the one having an 
army of men to oversee. I think 
there is a good show for the man 
who starts out with ‘a small acre- 
age, and I also think that a man with 
small capital can go into the business 
of fruit raising and make more out 
of it than he can at anything else 
with the same amount of capital. 
[U. T. Cox, Lawrence County, O. 





Although an optimist I am confi- 
dent that the southern peach indus- 
try cannot stand up much longer 
under the present demoralized condi- 
tions. Therefore, I say emphatically, 
cut down the acreage half or more; 
pre-cool the fruit for shipment and 
co-operate in.the distribution. These 
items are the cornerstone in my hope 
of prosperity for the future. I have 
reduced my own peach acreage by 
hundreds and am trying to practice 
what I preach, knowing it to be the 
only way out of the present bad situ- 
ation.—[J. H. Hale, Houston Coun- 
ty, Ga. 





There are a great many of us who 
would’ not milk for twice the income 
we-are getting, and I believe this. 
When the milking machine is per- 
fected, it is going to make it possible 
to employ more intelligent men for 
the work, and we are going to be able 
to pay a higher price for more intelli- 
gent men.—[Prof H. E. Van Norman, 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 


Several , 
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THE NEW YEAR AMONG NATIONS 
Peace Throughout the World---The Out- 
Jook for 1908 in the Leading Countries 


The year 1908 has opened with all 
nations at peace, excepting only Mo- 
rocco, in which country there is civil 
strife, but with little likelihood of in- 
volving any other nation ih conflict. 





In India there is unrest, but there 
seems to be no immediate prospect 
of rebellion. The United States en- 


joys cordial relations with all nations, 


and we have every reason to believe 
that no serious international differ- 
ences will disturb us during the year. 
There is the vexed problem of im- 
migration from Japan and the race 
prejudice against orientals on the 


Pacific coast to be dealt with, but the 
fair and sénsible view taken by both 
the . Japanese government and the 
Washington administration: gives as- 
surance that some course satisfactory 
to both couiitries will be decided up- 
on through the usual methods of di- 
plomacy, 

A GOOD YEAR 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Our country enters the new year in 
a very prosperous condition. The finan- 
‘ial panic has passed and as a result 
business enterprises will. be conduct- 
ed with more of economy and con- 
servation than during the last three 
or four years. A halt has been 


called on over-capitalization and stock 
gambling. The demands of our people 
and of other nations make it neces- 
sary for us to turn out a vast amount 
of farm and manufactured products 
and, with our great resources, indus- 
try and commerce are bound to 
flourish in 1908. 

The approaching presidential- cam- 
paign adds an element of .uncertainty 
to the future prospect, bgt there ‘is 
little evidence 
the outcome. 
partisam and 


From a wholly non- 
unprejudiced point: of 


view it-seenis practically certain that‘ 


the républican party’ will continue in 
power another four years. The field 
is divided among s0 many candidates 


that it is very uncertain Who the re- 
publiean mominee for’ president will 
be. On the whole, it may be said 


large have confidence 
of the candidates;. be- 


the people at 
in nearly all 


lieving that under none of them as 
chief executive would there be a 
radical departure from the present 


government policies. 

The democratic party stands in the 
position of having only one candidate 
upon whom a majority of that party 
could be induced to unite. Opponents 
of Bryan are talking about Gov John- 
son of Minnesota, Judge Harmon of 
Ohio and Judge Gray of Delaware, 
but the spell under which Mr Bryan 
holds the party has not yet been per- 
ceptibly disturbed by this opposition, 
and the Denver convention seems like- 
ly to name the. Nebraska Ofator.as 
standard bearer of the party for the 
third time: 


GREAT BRITAIN BURIES HATCHETS 

Great Britain is enjoying more 
cordial relations with other coun- 
tries than ever before. Agreements 


have been made with Russia, Ger- 
many and France, which sweep away 
causes. of irritation which have long 
existed. The liberal party remains 
in power under Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman, premier, but his health 
has broken down and his early re- 
tirement is expected. Among. those 


who might be his successor are Her- 
bert Asquith, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Jéhn Morley, secretary of 
state for India and Sir Edward Grey, 
the secretary for foreign affairs. The 
movement to change the make-up or 
functions of the house of lords. will 
doubtless be pressed forward. There 
is strong opposition throughout Great 


of anxiety. regarding 


Britain to the continuance of a body 
of hereditary legislators, especially 
when overwhelmingly controlled by a 
political party hostile to the majority 
of the people as expressed through 
the house of commons. The latter is 
strongly liberal, while the lords are 
conservative, and are able under the 
existing order of things to defeat any 
measure passed by the commons. The 
cause of home rule for Ireland is not 
likely to make material progress dur- 
ing the year. 


FRENCH PROBLEMS 


France will probably continue under 
the premiership of Clelmenceau an- 
other year... The special problems be- 
fore the country are the continuance 
of the government’s program for ac- 
complishing the separation of church 
and state, the development of a mili- 
tary policy under which the army will 
either be reduced or continued upon 
its usua] footing, and the question of, 
naval maintenance and expansion. 
France having during’ the last year 
dropped back from its-former position 
of second among the nations. in nayal 
strength... Will she permit Germany 
to remain-her superiog upon the seas? 
The problem of proteeting French in- 
terests in Morocco ana policing that 
country is a troublesome one. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Germany is feeling embarrassment 
from its great public debt, and 
meantime is struggling With a very 
expensive job of building battleships. 
A tangle of political parties in which 


“socialism is too conspicuous to suit 


the government causes some anxiety. 
The German colonial problem is un- 
solved and affairs in southwest Africa 
require much attention. The natives 
are rebellious and military operations 
there, with' other expenses of colonial 
government, -far exceed the, income 
from..the colonies. -Broadly speak-~ 
ing, Germany is strong and pros- 
perous, . 

Internal affairs in 
held.in hand more. firmly by the 
government than for several years. 
Premier Stolypin is still master of the 
situation and the duma now in ses- 
sion is, on the whole, fairly obedient. 
The revolutionary spirit is by no 
means dead in Russia, and violence 
and bloodshed will.continue so long 
as does autocrat rule. The govérn- 
ment is short of money and will 


Russia are 


“doubtless experience embarrassment 


in negotiating lowns sufficient to carry 
out. the czar’s. desire to reconstruct 
the navy. 


THE ORIENT 


Japan has entered upon a program 
of retrenchment. -It has begun the 
year seeking to economize in govern- 
ment expenses so far as _ possible. 
Both China and Japan are struggling 
over the problem of administering 
affairs in Manchuria, so as to gain as 
much advantage to each: as is possi- 
ble therefrom. Japan has a serious 
job on its hands maintaining order 
and establishing stable government in 
Korea and in Farmosa. China ‘is 
rapidly waking up and adopting the 
progressive ideas of western nations, 
After announcing a purpose to es- 
tablish a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, the dowager empress has 
reverted: to reactionary, tendencies 
with some uncertainty as to just what 
policy will be pursued during ‘the 
coming year. In the main it must be 
progressive. 


+s 





A bill to .restore the motto “In 
God we trust” to the eagle and 
double eagle from which it was re- 
moved by order of the president has 
been introduced in congress by Rep- 
resentative Carlin of Virginia. The 
matter has been referred to -a sub- 
committee for investigation c-3 re- 
port. 


A NEW YEAR 


Deep Channel to Gulf Opened 





‘ An achievement of vast importance 
to the south and middle west has 
been accomplished by the completion 


of the jetties at the mouth of the 
Southwest pass of' the Mississippi 
river. The river empties into the 


Guif of Mexico 100 miles below New 
Orleans, through three branches, 
known as the East, South and South- 
west passes. Before the civil war the 
bars at the mouth of the river im- 
peded navigation, so that only light 


draft vessels could go over them. 
After the war the government un- 
dertook improvement by means of 
dredging. This proved ineffectual, 


owing to the large amount of earth 
carried down by the river, which 


would fill up the channel almost as 
fast as it could be dredged out. Capt 
James Eads, a civil engineer at St 


Louis, suggested the jetty system de- 
vised by him. This consists of arti- 


ficial banks made of mattresses of 
young timber growth held in place by 
stones, narrowing the channels and 
causing it to be deepened by the cur- 


rent thus restricted and made swifter. 
At’ first the government. engireers 
turned down the scheme as impructi- 
cable, but finally when Capt Eads 
guaranteed the success of the under- 
taking, contract was made with him 
to deepen the channel of the South 


pass, between the other fwo. 

That great undertaking, involving 
much labor and expense, was com- 
pleted about 30 years ago. It gave 
to New..Orleans a channel for ves- 
sels. drawing from 25 to 30 feet of 


water. That depth has been main- 
tained and has resulted in building 
up a foreign trade for New Orleans 
which places her among the leading 
export cities of the union. Much 
of the grain trade from the west was 
turned from New York through the 
port of New Orleans. The largest 
volume of water from the Missis- 
sippi is discharged through the 
southwest pass, and in order to ac- 
commodate the seagoing vessels, the 
size and draft of which has grown 
steadily, the government has decided | 
to construct jetties there. 

Capt Eads originally desired to im- 
prove the southwest pass, because it 
afforded a deeper channel, but the 
government refused on account of the 
greater cost. . The depth of the chan- 
nel, which at some. points was not 
more than 6 feet, has been increased 
to 35 feet, and in many places to 
even 85. This gives free access for 
the largest mercantile vessel and in- 
sures uninterrupted commerce to New, 
Orleans and all the states to which 
the river is tributary. It renders ac- 
cessible the great harbor of the lower 
Mississippi, with its depths of 100 and 
250 feet, leading to at least a dozen 
states through the navigable waters 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas and the Red | 
rivers. This scheme of inducing the 
river itself to scour a deep channel 
through broad mud flats is not only 
a profitable, but interesting one. 

The jetties of the,Southwest pass 
were begun about four years ago, and 





$6,000,000 will be spent there. The 
jetties are nearly parallel walls, one 
about 8 miles long and the other 


about 4 miles long, over a mile apart 
and confining the _ river's current 
across a mud bar three miles broad, 
so as to produce a channel .at least 
1000 feet wide with a minimum depth 
of 35 feet. The jetties are made of 
willow, scantling, stone and concrete. 
In some places they are less than 6 
feet deep and their greatest depth is 
15 feet. 

The jetties have no solid founda- 
tions, but rest upon broad bases from 
100 to 150 feet wide at the bottom. 
They gradually narrow to the con- 
crete capping, which is a sea wall 
4% feet high, resting upon the top- 
most mattresses 35 feet in width. The 
mattresses have a framework of 
seantling upon which ‘are woven wil- 
lows into broad, flat structures re- 
sembling bed mattresses in form, 
made about 2 feet thick, 200 feet long 
and from 35 to 150 feet wide. The 
mattresses are sunk one .above an- 
other with heavy broken = stones 
spread evenly over them, so that a 
layer of stone rests between.each of 
the willow structures. 

In addition to this work, safeguards 
have been erected several miles above 
the jetties, to prevent any increase ins 





| saws and gasoline eugines which 
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BANISHED 
Coffee Finally Had to Ge. 


The way some persons cling to cof- 
fee even after they know it is doing 
ttiem harm, isa puzzler. But it is an 
easy matter to give it up for goog, 
when Postum Food Coffee is properly, 
made and used instead. 

A girl writes: “Mother had been 
suffering with nervous headaches fon 
seven weary years, but kept drinking 
coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did 
not give up coffee as a cousin of mine 
had done who had taken to Postum. 
But Mother was such a slave to cof- 
fee she thought it wold be terrible 
to give it up. 

“Finally one day, 
change to Postum, and quickly her 
headaches disappeared. One morning 
while she was drinking Postum so 
freely and with such relish, I asked 
for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum and I 
now drink it more freely than I did 
coffee, which never comes into oun 
house now. 

“A girl friend of mine, one day, 
saw me drinking Postum afd asked 
if it was coffee. I told her it was 
Postum and gave her some to take 


she made the 


home, but forgot to tell her how to 
make it. 

“The next day she said she did not 
see how I could drink Postum. LI 


found she had made it like ordinary 
coffee. So I told her h to make it 
right and gave her a cupful I made, 
after boiling it fifteen minutes. She 
said she never drank any coffee that 
tasted as good, and now coffee is 
banished from both our homes.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book 
to Wellville’ in pkgs. 
Reason.” 


“The Road 
“There's @& 





You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


gpttecs solongatime. 
rame of heavy angle 
steel strongly 

braced—absolautely 

no shake. Patented—adjuct- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oll boxes, etc. We make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles— strong, simple, safe and successsfu 
—and we make a é4-whee!l mounting for w 

is unequalle 
for convenience and durability. Saw you? own 
wood and save time, coal and moacy—then saw 
your neighbors’ wood and mako § ro §15 a Day. 


e make the celebrated 
HERO FRICTION FEED BRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, huskers, 
Manure Spreaders, farm tracks, windmill, 


ite., all aranteed full Appleton Quality. 
% Ask for it now. 


og free for the asking. 


APPLETON 
52 Fargo Street Batavia, i, U. $. 















THE CHEAPEST AND 
EVAPORA’ OR 


on the market, Syrnp Cans, Sap 
Makers’ Supplies. Manufactured by 
McLANE-$ CHANCK HOW. CO., LIMESVILLE. Pa, 


BEST 
Oo 





ROOFING 


EXCEL .sed. &'Sibine 






Direct Te You from our own 
at lowest ces. We are man- 


por sh thength stuff, Every parol 
Or 

roofing and sid is made 
tctory from net Charcoal loom, 


The United Factories Co 
Dept. He. R 94, Cleveland, Obie, * 
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eS fers 


the flow through other large outlets 
from the main river to the gulf. To 
, «it. stone-covered mattress 


accomplish 
sills have been placed across the en-' 


trance to the other outlets.- Several’ 

* small bayous a from. the south- 
west pass to the Gulf will be .en- 
tirely closed up. 


What the Rivers Offer 


Frere is a map reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the National Geographic mag- 
azine, which gives an idea of the vast 
comimercial possibilities of the rivers 





“The wher problem may be said to 
be due te the fact that the facilities 


“ofthe carriers have not kept pace 


with the commercial growth of the 
country. One eminent railroad pres- 
ident has estimated that from 1 to 
1905, the traffic offered for carriage 
in the United States increased 110 per 
cent, while the instrumentalities for 
handling this traffic increased only 
20 per cent. It may be conservatively 
stated that the inadequacy of trans- 
portation facilities is little less than 
alarming; that its continuation may 
place an arbitrary limit upon the fu- 
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WHAT THE WORLD is DOING ‘4 
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Fall of the Thunderer : 
The world’s greatest nev has 
passed into new hands, the 


change of ownership is regarded 
throughout the English speaking 
world as little short of a calamity. 
The London Times, which was started 
in 1785, by John Walters, remained 
in control of his descendants until this 
month. The fourth in the line of 
Walters will continue to be identified 
with the ownership, but contro! has 
passed to C. Arthur Pearson, one of 








of the United States. The 
streams indicated by heavy lines 
could all be made navigable. 
While no survey or estimate of 
cost has been made, there is 
good reason to beHeve from the 
experience of Europe that these 
rivers could be made navigable 
for, about one-fifth what it 
would cost to build railreads, of- 
fering equal accommodations 
for traffic. Inasmuch as_ the 
railroads are not able to handle 
the products of the country, and 
there is urgent need for further 
facilities, the opening ~up of 
some of these inland waterways 
in the. near future may fairly 
be demanded. It must come. 
Just now the attention of con 

gress is directed especially to 
the proposed deep waterways’ 
route from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, but all along the At- 
lantic coast are waterways, the 
development of which will soon 
be urgently demanded. This is 
true of the Columbia, the Sacra- 
mento and the Colorado of the’ 
Pacific states, as well as the 























Ohio, the Missouri,“ and other 
great rivers of the middle west 
and south. Notwithstanding the 
2pposition of Speaker Cannon to legis- 
lation involving new lines of expendi- 
ture, congress may fairly be expected 
to aid the Lakes-to-the-Gulf scheme 
tn a substantial way this winter. 


Epsom Salts an Anaesthetic 


A new anesthetic is announced, 
said to be safer, cheaper than any 
hitherto known. The announcement 
comes from the Rockefeller institute 
for medical research at New_York 
Sulphate of magnesia, otherwise 
known as epsom salts, is the sub- 
stance used. Any local or general 
anesthesia, it is said, may be pro- 
duced by the injection of a 20% s0- 
lution of the drug. into the nerve 
tract governing the sensations of the 
part upon which an operation is to be 
performed. There is said to be no 
bad effects. The first experiments 
were upon animals, but recently ex- 
periments have been made in several 
hospitals upon men and in every case 
successfully. ; x 


. Results of the Rate Law 


The effects of the new railroad rate 
law are explained in a report of con- 
gress just made by _ the interstate 
commerce commission. It is pleasant 
to note that the commission says: 
“By railway managers, almost with- 
out exception, the amendec law has 
been accepted in good faith, and they 
exhibit for the most part a sincere 
and earnest disposition to conform 
their methods te its requirements. Toa 
gratifying extent there has been re- 
adjustment of rates and correction: of 
abuses by the carriers themselves, and 
it is not too much to say that there 
is now a freedom from forbidden dis- 
crimination which is actual and gen- 
eral to a degree never before ap- 
proached.” 

The commission expresses special 
gratification at “the general and 
marked improvement in transporta- 
tion conditions,” saying: “The amend- 
ed la‘v with its enforceable remedies, 
the wider recognition of its. funda- 
mental justice, the quickened sense 
of public obligation on the part of 
railway managers, the clearer per- 
ception by shippers of all classes that 
any individual advantage is morally, 
as well as legally, indefensible, and 
the augmented influence of the com- 
mission resulting from its increased 
authority, have combined to mate- 
rially diminish offensive practices of 
every sort, and ‘to signally promote 
the purposes for which the law was 

ected.” 
i ‘he matters of congested ‘traffic 
‘and car shortage. the report says: 
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MAP SHOWING NAVIGABLE RIVER POSSIBILITIES 


ture productivity of the land and 
that the solution of the difficult finan- 
cial and physical problems involved 
is worthy the most earnest thought 
and effort of all who believe in the 
full development of our country and 
re largest opportunity for its peo- 
Pp e,”” 

A preliminary report on the income 
account of the railroads for the year 
ended June 30, 1907, includes the 
following comparisons with 1906: 





1907 1906 

Gross 
earnings, $2,585,918,002 $2,325,765,167 
Oper 
expenses, 1,746,079,122 1,538,344,340 
Net earn- 
ings, 839,815,880 787,420,827 
Ratio of 
expense to 
earnings, 67.52 66.08 
Dividends, 250,233,580 272,851,567 
Surplus, . 132,200,140 112,334,761 

Delegates to Chicago Convention 





The republican national conven- 
tion which will nominate candidates 
for président and vice-president, at 
Chicago, June 16, will consist of 980 
delegates. The last convention was 
composed of 994 delegates, but the 
national committee has reduced the 
represefitation of the territories and 
the District of Columbia from six to 
two delegates, Oklahoma comes in with 
14. It will require 491 votes to nom- 
inate. The following table shows the 
number’ of delegates to be sent from 
each state. From this list perhaps 
you can figure out who the nominee 
will he. 













Alabama  ......0..ceeees 2 North Carolina ....... 24 
Arkansas . 8 North Dakota 8 
jifornia 2. Ohio .....0ss0. . 6 
Colorado 19 §©Oklahoma ..14 
Connecticut Mt € WM vse 8 
WAWATO ooo ecdeeeesees 6 Pennsylvania ..... . 68 
Florida «+10 Rhode Island . 8 
yeorgia ++ South Carolina ..8 
Idaho a South Dakota . _ 
Illinois ...4 Tennessee 2 
Indiana BO TORR.  cccacccecdcecaness 
NEP *s itednees ae. DR nc. 
Kansas 2 Vermont . 
Kentacky +B Virginia .. 
Louisiana ... 18 Washington 
Maine ....... oe. 18 West Virginia 
Maryland ...16 Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 32 /yoming 
Michigan 23 District of Columbia. 
Minnesota 2 MBER ccnvcescncosvesce 
Mississippi .% Arizona 
Missouri SB  TERWOE ~ cecccccctscovsees 
6 New Mexico 
16 Philippine Islands 
o : Porto Rico ....0.. ee 
pay WOE) .cosccccecvcscees 
78 





A few days ago it was reported 
that 6500 people were suffering from 
influenza, otherwise known as the 
grip, at Chicago. 


the two peri@iical magnates of Lon- 
don. Pearson owns the Standard, 
Daily Express, the St James Gazette, 
and several weeklies and magazines. 
He is a comparatively young man, 
having just turned 40, and made his 
start on the staff of Tit-Bits. He 
belongs tq the school of sensational 
newspaper men, and the conservative 
and dignified London Times may be 
expected to soon appear in different 
form, although Pearson announces 
that no change will be made in the 
editorial policy. But it might be 
worse. The yellowest of yellow jour- 
nalists in Great Britain is Harms- 
worth—Lord Northcliffe—whd ‘owns 
more provincial and cit? newspapers 
and magazines than any other man 
in Great Britain. Harmsworth has 
vainly attempted to buy the Times. 

The London Times has pretended 
to be independent of political parties, 
but has always been more conserva- 
tive than liberal, and has supportec 
free trade. It has had a powerful 
influence in government affairs; be- 
cause of its pre-eminence in the 
field of journalism, it has long been 
known as the Thunderer. During re- 
cent years it has been hampered 
financially. The high price of the 
Times, six cents, has - prevented in- 
erease of its circulation, which is to- 
day only a little over 50,000, or about 
the same as its circulation—half a 
century ago. It is in the book pub- 
lishing business, and in its attempt 
to undersell retailers, a fight against 
the Times developed, which cut down 
its advertising receipts. 


Theater Disasters 


A terrible theater disaster occurred 
at Boyertown, Pa. Over 180 persons 
lost their Nves. The Rhoads opera 
house -was crowded with members of St 
John’s Lutheran Sunday school, which 
were giving a show for the benefit of 
the church. During the show a gas 
tank of a “moving picture machine 
to quiet the audience oil lamps used 
at the footlights were overturned and 
flames shot at once to the ceiling. 
There was a wild rush of the 700 
persons present to escape. -Scores of 
wornen and children were trampled 
on, and in many cases, it is said, en- 
tire families were wiped out. Had the 
warnings given beeiu heeded the loss 
of life might have been avoided. 

The dead constitute 15% of the pop- 
ulation of Boyertown. 

Sixteen children were trampled to 
death and 40 others seriously injured 
in a mad rush for better seats at an 
entertainment in a public hall at 
Barnsley, England. The gallery was 
packed with children. who filled the 











cken by the screams 


me panicstri 
and joined in the stampede. 





Our -Interest in Liberia 


The United States government is 
now watching with unusual interest 
the progress of affairs in Liberia. It 
is said that France has for some time 
been steadily aggressing on Liberian 
territory, until it has actually ~ ab- 
sorbed vast portions of it, including 
the Niger watershed and nearly all 


. that part of the republic which was 
established as a colony by the state ° 


of Maryland, and which for 15 years 
was the independent. negro republic 
of Maryland. The present situation 
in Morocco, which indicates pretty 
clearly that France will soon annex 
that country, has. directed renewed 
attention to the gradual absorption 
of Liberia. 


The African republic of Liberia 
was fathered by the American people 
and was designed as a home for the 
negroes of the United States. The 
American colonization society founded 
it. The society was first proposed at 
a meeting in the capitol at ashing- 
ton, December 4, 1816, Henry Clay 
presiding. “he following New ‘Year’s 
day the society was formally organ- 
ized. Its purpose was to establish a 
home in Africa for the free negroes 
of America, of whom there were 
about 200,000. The work of the so- 
ciety progressed rapidly, and in 1821 
it had purchased from African chiefs 
a strip of coastland 130 miles long, 
and fixed a sight for the _ capitol, 
Monrovia, so named for James Mon- 
roe, then ptesident. 

The colony was soon established, 
and emigration began: The society 
governed it through directars. Dis- 
putes with the British about juris- 
diction, quarreis with native tribes, 
sickness and dissensions filled the 
early histo of the colony, but imi- 
gration continued. In 1827, the state 
of Maryland organized a_ society 
somewhat in rivalry with the larger 
American society, and subsidized it. 
It established a colony eastward of 
Liberia. A few years later the state 
of MisSis8ippi formed another and in 
many other states there were co-op- 
erating organizations. 

The. colony of Liberia grew slowly, 
but steadily. In 1838 Liberia appeared 
to be on a& permanent basis. The 
state of Maryland adjoining it was 
still independent. The two states had 
several wars with the natives and 


_kept. on expanding territorially; 30,- 
0 I 


had-become citizens. n 
January, 146, Liberia issued a Dec- 
laration of Independence. Its neigh- 
bor, Maryland, was admitted as a 
ba ng = 1857. ae ; 
he largest es tes of the popu- 
lation of Liberia are 2,000,000 people. 
The American negro settlers occupy 
the coast and river valleys, and the 
interior districts are inhabited by 
native tribes under their authority. 
The interior is still as little known as 
any part of Africa. It contains dense 
forests, in which the rubber tree is 
prominent. Some of the interior 
tribes are pygmies and others are 
cannibals. 
During the Hayes administration 
it was reported that the French gov- 


nativ 


ernment had suggested to Liberia that 


it become a French protectorate. 
William M. Everts, our secretary of 
state, instructed the American min- 
istér to France to investigate the sub- 
Jeet, and reminded him that. the 
United States founded and fostered 
the nucleus of the Liberian govern- 
ment, and that emancipated Africans 
of America had, in a large measure, 
made the republic what it was. 

From that time, upon several oc- 
easions, our government took occa- 
sion to indicate to European powers 
that it felt a paternal interest in the 
republic of Liberia, although not in 
a legal sense a colony of the United 
States. A question now arises whether 
or not the present administration will 
take steps to protect the tntérests of 
Liberia against France. If the United 
States, or some other nation, does not 
interfere. it looks as if Liberia would 

















into the hands of 


gradually pass 
France and eventually cease te exist 
as an independent republic.. 

It may be getting rather late for 


interference, for it is already an- 
nounced that a treaty has been a 
jointly re-establishing boundaries nd 
thereby giving France much of the 
territory over which there has been 
a dispute. 


Italy Protests 





Italy has complained to the state 
department at W ashington because of 


the destruction by night-riders of 
property in Kentucky belonging to 
the Italian government. The prop- 


erty is tobacco purchased by Italy, 
which government maintains a monop- 
sly of the sale of tobaeco of all kinds 
in that-.country. Complaint is also 
made against the treatment of Italian 


laborers in Mississippi and Florida. 
In Mississippi the laborers have been 
abused and discriminated against, ac- 
cording to reports, while in Florida 


they have been the victims of a sys- 
tem of peonage. All that our federal 
government has been able to do was 
to communicate with the governors 
of the states where the trouble. has 
been, asking them to investigate and 
endeavor to extend to the Italians 
the protection ‘granted to them by 
national treaty. 

| This is only another instance of 
the federal government being unable 
to efiforce the rights granted to other 
nations. by treaty, because by so do- 
ing, state rights would be infringed 
upon. A bill has been introduced in 
congress seeking to give the federal 
government’ power to act in cases 
where aliens suffer at the' hands of 
Americans. - Unfortunately in some 
states the local and state authorities 
refuse to act in such cases, or fail 
to fully protect the rights of the 
aliens. 


Edison’s Concrete Houses 


There has been so much discussion 
of the proposed cement houses to 
pe constructed from models invented 
by Thomas A. Edison, that we pub- 
lish the following statement from 
him. Mr Edison says: “I now have 








a model, one-fourth the size of the 
house, designed by New York archi- 
tects. This winter I shall construct 


the iron molds and devise machinery 
whereby a full-sized house can be 
cast in 12 hours after the molds are 
in position. At the end of six days 
the iron molds. are removed and the 
house will be complete, including 
stairs, partitions, mantels, bath, etc, 
and after drying six days will proba- 
bly be ready for occupancy. 

“To build this house for $1000, it 
is essential that it be erected on 
sandy soils, as the material excavated 
for the cellar is all that is required 
to build the house, except, of course, 
the cement. The cost of the iron 
molds will be about $25,000,°the cost 
of the other machinery about $15,- 
000. From this outfit an unlimited 
number of houses can be erected. 

“It is prob “le that companies will 
be fermed which will have several 
molds, each of a different design, 
ind@ will go actively into business. I 
have not gone into this with the idea 
of making money from it, and will 
be glad to license reputable parties 
to make molds and erect houses, 
without any payments on account _of 
patents. The only restriction is that 
the fesigns of the house be sautisfac- 
tory to me and that they shall use 
g00d material.” 





Was 120 Years Old 


A woman died in Oregon, January 
Jd, at the age of 120 years. - Her 
name was Mary Ramsey Woods, and 
her age is well authenticated. She 
was born in Tennessee, May 20, 1787, 
married in 1804, and again in 1854. 
She lived in Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, and finally at Hillsboro, Ore. 
She was married. first to Jacob Lem- 
ons, Her second marriage was to 
John .Woods, some years after the 
death of Mr Lemons. Mr Woads died 
in the "60's. Mrs Woods was much 
interested in politics, and in her 
younger days knew and dancel with 
Andrew Jackson. 
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What the Tariff Makes Possible 





- 
Every little while there comes to 


our attention evidences of tariff pro- | 


tected trusts selling goods cheaper 
abroad than at home. The United 
States steel corporation has sold to 
Welsh tin-plate makérs 100,000 tons 
of sheet and tin-plate bars, $10 or 
$12 a ton cheaper than the price to 
manufacturers inthe United States. 
While the trust is\charging American 
tin-makers $29 a ton, it is deliverin 

in Wales the same product at $21 

a ton. The cost of transportation is 
about $4.10, so that the actual price 
received at Pittsburg is $17.80, against 
the $29 paid by Americans: The 
tariff on such matérial is $6.72 a ton, 
and operates to keep out foreign com- 
petition, so that the monopoly is un- 
disturbed, and there is no escape 
from the high prices charged in this 
eountry. Abroad, there is competi- 
tion to be met and prices must be low 
if goods are to be sold. 


— 


Great Britain’s Race Problem 








Great Britain is embarrassed at 
many points in its domain by the 
clash between the white and Asiatic 
races. In India, Egypt, the Transvaal 
and British Columbia there have 
been almost simultaneous uprisings 
against the Asiatics. The Hindus 
have been discriminated against, not 


only in their own country of India, 
but in South Africa and Canada, in 
spite of the fact. that they aré them- 
selves subjects to King Edward. At 
Vancouver and elséwhere, regardless 
of the fact that the Japanese are al- 
lies of the English, Englishmen have 
shown race feeling against them. The 
Chinese have suffered likewise. Mat- 
ters appear to have been growing 
worse during the last few months 
and some people are asking whefher 
or not conflict between the two races 
may not come sometime. Phe Ori+ 
ental race problem in the United 
States is a much simpler one than 
that confronting Great Britain and 
will be much easier of solution. 


Harriman Must Answer 


A decision in the Harriman case by 
Judge Hough of the United States 
circuit court at New York, compe!s 
E. H. Harriman to answer most of 
the questions he refvrsed to answer at 
the hearing a few months ago. The 
ruling is that he must answer al! 
questions except those relating to the 
purchase of Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific stock in connection with 
the dividend of August, 1906. The 
questions in controversy were asked 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion and were intended to bring out 
the speculation and one man rule 
involved in the Harrimian railroad 
combine. The proceedings were for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not the Harriman system consti- 
tutes monopoly in violation of law. 


New Motor Power Discovered 


It is reperted by Hudson Maxim 
the inventes of smokeless powder 
that he has devised a torpedo boat 
that will travel 60 miles an hour. 
The secret is in a new motor power; 
motoite, he calls it. This new power 
will be used to propel the torpedo 
as well as the torpedo boat. The in- 
vention will be put at the disposal of 
the United States governmént, and it 
is said to be the most destructive 
means of naval warfare possessed by 
any nation...The rate of speed of the 
present Whiteheac torpedo is 35 
miles an hour. Not only will the 
speed of the motoite torpedo be more 
than a mile a minute, but the range 
will be twice the distance coverel! 
by the present torpedoes driven by 
compressed air. 

The secret of motoite is a delicate 
blend of nitro-glycerine, guncotton, | 
one other substance, not disclosed, 
and the application of a new system 
of jet propulsion, the same principle 
on which. automobiles are run. Mr 
Maxim started out seeking te invent 
a torpedo that would -surpass the 
speed of the-slow Whitehead torpedo. 
He not only did that, but discovered 
a motive power so tremendous that 
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Reduce the heating bill 


It is not the first cost but the low cost of running that de- 


cides shrewd investors our way, 





* 





You cannot skimp one 
dollar’ on first cost -without 
wasting five dollars in the fuel 
and repair costs, The bank 
may pay 3% interest on the 
*cash difference between the 
cost of putting in a hot-air fur- 
nace or stoves and the cost of 


[NNERICAN : [DEAL 


But money invested in our out- 
fits for Hot-Water and Low-Pres- 
sure Steam heating will yield many 
times 3% (many users save as 


high as 40%) by the great economy in fuel. IDEAL Boilers consume 
but little more of cheap soft coal or screenings to heat the entire house 
than a stove consumes of expensive hard coal to heat one room. 


They prevent drafts by keeping all rooms at an even temperature. The colds your 
family don’t catch make these heating outfits a joy and a saving. Then, too, the outfit 


will outwear the building—never needs repairs—becomes a per- 
They save all around 
from dollars to dirt—as no ashes, soot, or coal-gases are spouted 
into the living-rooms to destroy carpets and furnishings. 


After all, the comfort, convenience, and absolute control of inside 
temperaturein any weather are most important. 
represent the real economy—the great big dividends on the heating 
investment which figures do not and cannot measure. 


manent part of your home investment. 


Should you later sell your property, you get your full money back (not so 
with stoves or hot-air furnaces!), or you get 10% to 15% increased rentals. 
banker will also make quicker and larger loans on property thus modernizei. 


No tearing up necessary—put into OLD buildings, farm or city, in mid- 
Winter. Just the season to get the services of the most skillful fittere—the 


Prices are now most favorable. 
“Heating Investments Successful”—it will make you a far better judge of 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
HR Mee aloo ats ae os os es ay ee ae aes als gh ae oh BS 


finest workmanship! 
heating values. 


DEPT. A33 


These benefits 


The 





IDEAL Boilers 
supply necessary 
heat for 8 to 12 
hours in seno 
weather with one 
charging of coal. 


Ask for free book, 


CHICAGO 








AMERICAN 


‘SAW MILLS 





5 Sizes Portable Mills” 
To Suit Any Power. 


ALL (+~|RIGHT 








Ciaat Dupler Steel Goubined 
om bin 

Ratchet Setworks and Receder. 

Rolled Steel — ing Bear- 


Simple, easy to handle, won't get out 
of order, Require litile power. 
MAKE THE BEST LUMBER. 
3 Sizes, Large, Soom, Stationary Mills, With 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHY CO. 
2 GOS Racineering Diag. ew York ity, 











‘* is expected to revolutionize sub- 








Be Sure to Say Syizeiner, | Saw Your Ady 


In this ) oneal. Our advertisers like to 
know paper they get the most 
orders } ng 
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Poultry Fence 
Best for Farm 
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pring Stee be— 
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eep Page Poultr 
‘ence rigid and tight 
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Write for interesting 
folder and catalog. 

















Page Woven Wire Fenee Co. 
Box 99. Adrian, Bich. 











COIL SPRING-FENGE 


Btee! Wire 
rat re ete 
— Sold direct to ) the 

tenet dk, at 


einer eps, me 


a tio. 




































































BE ITEVER SO 
HUMBLE '";:," 


like home. 
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The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
each helps make a home out of a house; 
a family of individuals. $1.00 a year. 






With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS gr pega co,, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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ROOFING 


roofing had a special mineral 
surface that didn’t ever need 
any paint? Wouldn’t you buy 
that? Ofcourse you would. 

If you send for a Free sample 
of Amatite and booklet about it, 
you will find it exactly fills your 
bill, The mineral surface of 
Amatite will outwear any paint, 
and generally lasts as long as 
the building without any care 
at all. Investigate before you 
buy painted roofings. 














Most ready roofings require 
a heavy coat of paint as a wear-» 
ing surface every year or two. 
Otherwise they soon leak. 
Paint and labor cost money and 
trouble, but all smooth-suriaced 
roofings demand such attention 
or the weather will quickly 
ruin them. 

Suppose you could get a paint 
for your ready roofing that 
could last aslong asthe aay 
and never need to be renewed 
You would buy it, wouldn’t you? 
Suppose (better yet) that the . Sa 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPAN y 


> ja Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis Boston 
New Your at faleseleanees C City New Orleans Londen, cng. 


Alleghen —-'s 
Storage House at Pittston, Pa. 







Address nearest office. 











The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 


Saw Your Own Lumber We Set the Pace 
Mand you can do tt better than —Others do the 
@ Best They 


er fellow, with 
Pp. 
Can 


A i5-year-old 
boy can operate 
successfully, 



















the 
Variable Feed. 
Set fy Se aucomgatio Stee! Tri- 
: ples 1 Dogs and D Tra 
reanlts i ible with Taher mills. 
iu Bteloa ilis u 
get & ilers, Gasoline Engi 
1 Plane Shingle Mil y 
"bramve ch pment and we pay the freight. 
7 Mi) Pre nS 


CO., Box 525, BRIDGEPORT, ALA 





LARGE 
TRONG 


which we send for fespestion. * 
Test it for strength stiffness 
ness shee look to the Galvanizing. File it and 
is. We want you to satisfy yourself that 

ai. , Chick te. Our f + Foard 

attie one ckens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 
AS Steel Soper sth strand and stay wires No, $ gauge. 


BROWN: WIRE’ FENCE 


Sells At 15 to 35 Gents Per Rod Delivered—WE PAY FREIGHT 


fand Pig-tight. Stands stanch, solid and ri Won't 
at oJ Pat ee: Belt prices 9 ore jess tha an you would pay for much ligh' igi. fences, 
fences hot ho ty today for sample and catalog showing 133 styles- 


THE BROWN FENCE & owIRE £ CO... CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


» EXTRA : 


R Get Our Free Sample 


and rigid 
sce how thick that 
reya Fence is the best fence to buy 





" HIGHEST GRADE 


Galvanizing, 
9 and 10 ‘mich Carbon 
ited Jy Steel 
Wire ! Superior Fe 


—s0 












wespee — Kasy Terms, 


wet Exclusive Suritory. 
THE SUPERIOR FENCE CO. 
Dept. A 


money maker, Write 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, ome 





Clev eland, Ohio 


















- o- per th 
. : ‘wood — for 
lawns, churches and cometerion — also heavy steel 
picket fence—eold direct to consumer, Cataiozue Free. 
WARD FENCE CO., Bex 610, 
> 














WORLD IS DOING 


marine warfare ard may even, later, 
send transatlantic siners across the 
seas faster th@m the fastest express 
trains move on land. 





A Close Decision 


It is unfortunate that the employers’ 
liability lay divided the supreme 
court so that its constitutionality is 
decided by five judges against four. 
Moreover, no two judges appear to 
have reached the same conclusion by 
the same process of reasoning. It 
appears that a majority of the su- 
preme court are positive that con- 
gress has no right to interfere with 
the relations between employers and 
employees in any such way as is done 
by the law in question. It will be 
remembered that this law makes em- 
Ployers 6éngaged in interstate com- 
merce liable--for injuries suffered by 


employees as a result of careless- 
ness by fellow servants, as well as 
defective appliances. The purpose 


was not only to provide remuneration 
in case of accidents, but to force 
railroads to exercise greater care and 
provide better precautionary methods 
to protect the men who work on the 


trains, 





John R. Walsh Convicted 


* The jury that has for nine weeks 

ast been. trying John R. Walsh, pres- 
ident of the defunct Chicago national 
bank, has found him guilty of misap- 
propriating funds of that institution. 
He was convicted on 54 counts alieg- 
ing that he had diverted the-funds of 
the bank and allied institutions to the 
the amount of some $16,000,000 for 
use in personal speculations, The pen- 


| alty is imprisonment for not less than 


five years and does not permit the 


| substitution of a fund for the prison 


term, 





News in . Brief 

Fire destroy of a 12-story “‘fire- 
proof” sky-scraper in New York the 
other day. The fireproof part of it 
did not count, however, for the build- 
ing burned like tinder, crumpled up, 
and fell in a mass vf ruins, in which 
three firemen lost their lives. The 
building was of steel. frame with 
brick or stone walls and tiled floors, 
the room partitions were wood and 
plaster, and, of course, contained 
much inflammable material. Its fate 
shakes one’s faith in’ much of the 
alleged fireproof construction, and of- 
fers strong argument against the sky- 
scraper. The water pressure was low, 
so that the firemen were unable to 
throw a stream above the. eighth 
story. The lost was about $3,000,000. 

The British parliament will reopen 
January 29. -It is expected there will 
be many important debates during 
this session. Irish affairs come to the 
front and the .Campbell-Bannerman 
ministry is expected to presént a bill 
providing for a measure of home rule. 
The labor and socialist parties want 
many reforms and the women who 
have been creating so much disturb- 
ance in England, although hav- 
ing failed-to convince the government 





; that women should be allowed te vote, 
| will 


undertake to force 
woman suffrage measure. 


One of the greatest men of letters 
in America, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, of New York, has died. He 
made a fortune as a broker in Wall 
street and did it chiefly for the pur- 
pose of being free from theburden of 


through a 


| earning a living when engaged in lit- 


erary work. He wrote many excellent 


} poems and works of historical ahd lit- 





DECATUR, IND | 





erary criticism and contributed to 
magazines. For a time he was edi- 
torial writer for the New York Trib- 
une, in Greeley’s day. He was born 
in Hartford, Ct, 75 years ago. 





A rumor is being enthusiastically 
circulated by democrats who do not 
want- Bryan nominated for president 
to the effect that Bryan has said if 
his best friends believe that either 
Gov Johnson of Minnesota, Senator 
Culberson of Texas of “Gov Hoke 
Smith of Georgia would stand a better 
chance of being elected, that Prvan 
would withdraw from the presiden- 


tial field in faver of the three men 
named. 





The’ United mine workers have 
elected T. L. Lewis of Bridgeport, O, 
president of the organization to suc- 
ceed John Mitchell, who has had .to 
retire because of ill health. Lewis 
has been vice-president and is a radi- 
cal often opposing Mitchell, because 
the latter was not so aggressive as 
Lewis desired to* be. The United 
mine workers are made up of the la- 
ber unions in the coal mines of the 
middle and -middle western states, 
chieily. : 





Charges of negligence of duty in 
official. duty have been filed against 
State Treasurer Glazier of Michigan 
by Gov Warner. This action -fol- 
lowed the failure of the Chelsea sav- 
ings bank as a result of Mr Glazier’s 
financial @ifficulties, the state having 
$685,000 deposited in that bank. Gla- 
zier refused to resign when ordered 
to do so by the governor. He has 
been critically ill since the failure 
of the bank. 


An order has been issued by Post- 
master-Gen Meyer which is pleas- 
ing to the prohibition people. The 
order makes it a condition to any 
contract to be made hereafter for 
the ‘carrying the mails upon star 
routes, screen wagon, messenger for 
special service, routes that the car- 
rier shall not transport intoxicating 
liquor while in the performance of 
mail. service. 





Anxiety is caused by the continued 
ill health of the.pepe. His physicians 
declare that he Is suffering from noth- 
ing more serious than the gout, and 
that his early. recovery is expected. 
His advanced age and the vatican 
confinement, so unlike the free out- 
of-door life to which he was’ accus- 
tomed,  haye -told upen his health 
in a marked degree. 





Charles Emory Smith, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, former minister 
to Russia and former postmaster-gen- 
eral, died suddenly in Philadelphia, 
aged 65 years. Rural.free delivery 
was practically established under him 
When postmaster-general in McKin- 
ley’s cabinet. 





The great battleship fleet under 


Admiral Evans has safely reached 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil. The distance 
from Port of Spain, where - they 


stopped over Christmas, was 
miles. The voyage thus far has been 
successful and without serious acci- 
dent: One-third of the distance from 
Hampton Roads to San Francisco has 
been -completed. 


There is more trouble in Morocco. 
Muilai Hafid, a brother of the present 
sultan, Abd-El-Aziz, has taken pos- 
session of Fez, and supported by an 
army which is apparently stronger 


than the army of Abd-El-Aziz has 
war has been proclaimed against the 
declared. himself sultan, and a holy 
latter. 





































AUGUSTUS > HEINZE 


The failure of his attempted corner in ae 
copper precyntated the panic, of November, i 


vr. 


Arrested” this -month for a! 
the issue. of checks 


York bi ‘.——Before begi 


astrous panking career in New he was & 
copper magnate in Montana, icaaing & great fight 
Pag gamated copper monopoly.— He finally 
sold out. 

















Buckeye Tobacco is First Class 


E. E .KEEVER, WARREN COUNTY, O 





In a recent issue of American Ag- 
riculturist I noted a statement that 
gave the impression that the ’07 Zim- 
mer ‘Spanish tobacco crop of the 
Miami valley was of very inferior 
quality. As a tobacco grower,. and 
in the interests of hundreds of other 
farmers in this section who are rais- 
ing the crop, I wish you would state 


to your readers that the 07 Zimmer 
Spanish crop of this section of the 
Miami valley is much _ superior..to 
that of ’06. 

We had an unusually favorable cur- 
ing season last fall. The weather 


was generally dry and cool with none 
of the warm fogginess that is often so 
injurious at the curing stage. Being 
of heavy body, the leaf cured slowly. 
We will have little of the dry, papery 
tobacco so much in evidence during 
the seasons when the leaf cures 
quickly through lack of body. So 
far as I have been able to learn '06 
tobacco has sold recently at 124%@ 
14c p Ib, no sound crops selling be- 
low that figure. Occasionally a crop 
that has become damaged during the 
fermenting period sold at a lower 
figure. 


Farmers’ Institutes for February 


The Ohio state board of agriculture 





has announced the following farm- 
ers’ institutes for February: 
February 3-4 Marengo ae. 
Canfield, Mahoning an Wert, Van Wert 
East Liberty, Logan Wilmont, Stark 
Fayetteville, Brown February 17-13 
I well, Washington Mingo, Champaign 
Milan, a New Bremen, Auglaise 
Polk, Ashland Richfield Center, Lucas 
Rocky Hull, Jackson South Point. Lawrence 
February 5-6 Tarlton, Pickaway 
Fairview, Guernsey Fet 9. 
Mowrsst wii, —~ a ebruary 19-2 
Boggs, Gallia 
Neptune, Merce Leesburg, Highland 
New Ay aterford, Colum- McComb, a me 
Swanton, Fulton 


Orwell, a. ~ Wyan- West Milton, Miami 
mi February 21-22 











Gallia . 
. Dyesville | 
February 7-8 Baton. “Preble” 
Buckland, Auglaize Sabina, Clinton 
Desh'e Henry Waldo, Marion 
a ts ont West Unity, Williams 
se = February 24-25 
(Piketon. Pike Defiance, Defiance 
Wilmingion, Clinton Del; Allen 
February 10-11 Pike 
et Hamiltén ing ee Step: 
luffton. Allen © oy 
Reenswick. Medina Sharon, Noble 
armer. Defiance February 26-27 
Barre oe Reatleiy Coolie, Athens 
< u amascu 7 , 
PWatert: vn, Washington Perrysbt rE. Wood anes 
February 12-13 Rushsylvania, Logan 
Summit Sherodsville, Carroll 
anche er, Preble 
iiford Center, Union February 28-29 
er Guilford, Coshoc- os ardi ngton, Morrow 
, l “airfield 
Payne Paulding th ‘Fairfield, Huron 
ond, Jefferson Harrison 





umme! field, Noble thfield, Jefferson 





X Hilliard, Frankli 
r, February 14-15 Jamest Sy 
Core, Jackson Jewett, Harrison 
West Virginia Farm News 
A. 

Mt Allen, one of the finest farms | 
in Berkeley county consisting of 293 
acres, has been sold by Jacob Sites 
to Thomas A. Russell of Jefferson 
county, for $12,000. 

It is said that nearly 50 deer were 
killed in Pocahontas county during 
the season just closed. It is said 


there are more deer in Pocahontas 
county this year than ever before. 

E. Williams, the state highway 
inspector, is preparing his report to 
be submitted with recommendations 
to the legislature at the next regular 
session. He hopes to have it printed 
in time to give it to everyone in the 
State before the meeting of the legis- 


lature, sO all may be informed on 
the subject before voting. 

J. H. Marcum of Huntington, state 
fame and- fish warden, has trans- 
mitted to Sec of State C. W. 
Swisher his annual report, showing 
there were 221 cases- coming under 


his department during the past year 
for violations of the fish and game 
laws, of which total 
convictions, 39 acquittals, nine ap- 
peals and four pending. Fines to the 
amount of $3710 were collected dur- 
fing the year and there were 14 jail 
sentences applied, 18 for dynamiting 
fish and two for killing song birds. 

\ The winter course in agriculture 9t 











there were 169) 





FARMING IN THE OHIO VALLEY 





the state university . is charting off of Huntington, R. B. Naylor of 
with much satisfaction. Prof Atke- Wheeling,.C. B.-Kefauver of Parkers- 
son’s lectures are of especial interest. burg, Hugh Ike Shott of Bluefield, M. 
Gov Lawson lectured last week on C.‘ Lough of Fairmont, Prof M._ 5. 
The importance of agriculture in Hodges of Morgantown, Harvey W. 


Harmer of Clarksburg, Stewart W. 


West Virginia. 
Walker of Martinsburg and Howard 


No town in West Virginia markets 


New Jersey Farms, ‘$100 


more tobacco than Hurricane, and Sutherland of Elkins. W. T Wil- 

throughout the tobacco marketing liamson of Charleston was elected one $5 Down $5 Monthly 
season the Putnam county town pre- = the Veseeeenyts by the asso@a- growers aud poultrymen in recere. aralt 
sents a busy scene. As an indication on. campaign of popular educa- e : Jerse 
of the amount of tobacco handled tion will be conducted to convince wy — cae Gan adapted ‘to 





the people of the necessity of 


serving the forests. 


In West Virginia in 1907 there were hi 
City only 17 miles away. 


pre- poultry and squabs. Produce marketed much 
earlier than in other localities,thus bringing 
est prices. _ The best markets, ag 


Philadelphia and 


there, $15,000 worth was marketed in 
one week recently in spite of bad 
roads and weather. ‘ 

















The annual meeting of the board 599,945 sheep, and they produced” 
of directors of the West Virginia cen- 2,879,736 pounds of wool, an aver- — Saas = | reached. oe 
tral agricultural and mechanical so- age of 4.8 pounds each. water. Two large manufacturing towns 
ciety was held at Clarksburg recent- Farmers have watched with inter- nearby. Prosperous community. Sritle in- 
ly. August 31 to September 3 were ¢St the elections at Parsons, where the sured. Write today for free booklet. 
selected as the dates for the next an- Question as to whether the cow DANIEL FRAZIER CO. 
nual exposition. The following of- Should be allowed to roam the streets 4 Baliey Buliding, Philadelphia, 
ficers were re-elected: S. C. Denham, Was decided. By a majority of 11 
president; F. B. Haymaker, vice- Votes it was decided not to impose a 
president; James N. Hess, corre- Penalty on owners of cows whose an- 
sponding and recording secretary; mals were caught roaming any of the 
Thomas S. Spates, treasurer. public highways. 

The following have been named on The Berkeley county farmers’ in- 
the West Virginia executive commit- stitute met recently at Grange hall 
tee to have charge of the work in this at Tuscaroras and held an interesting ° Tn writing any 
state by the Appalachian national session. James D. Stuckey was elected Always Mention — — 
forestry association organized recent- president and C. L. Donaldson, sec- en 
ly in Atlanta, Ga + gr B. retary. The instructors were J. A. This Journa sx Cra 
Mathews of Charleston, L. J. Corbly  Debin and C, E 














me Vourlous toMake 
Pay MK Nithout Gining 
?”” Them [ilk Making eed 


If you are, you’re asking an impossibility. It would be like some one asking you to 
make bricks without straw. You see, a cow’s organism requires certain food elements 
in order to replenish the wear and tear of her machinery. She requires certain food to 
produce nutrition for bodily maintenance—to give her strength, vigor, energy with which 
to operate her five different stomachs. She requires certain food elements to keep up her 
lacteal organism, and when these are all furnished the proper nutrition in the most palatable 
and digestible form—she naturally produces the greatest returns in 
milk and butter. Give her a food that contains the proper amount of 
protein, fat and carbohydrates—a balanced ration—in a form that is 
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most easily digestéd, and you soon see the milk-pails grow fuller and peeereerate 
fuller. In other words, put your cows on §) Als 
os 
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DAIRY FEED 






and you'll be greatly surprised at the results. You'll hardly think it 

possible that there is so much difference in feed. The reason is because 

Daisy Dairy Feed is scientifically balanced. It is prepared by experts 

who know just what a cow’s organism requires, and which is the best 

form for its use. Here’s a letter that is similar to hundreds of others 

we could give you which illustrates in a practical way why it is policy 
to feed this feed: 






ARAANEIE MOY GVARANTER® 
Veekds VROER CUR C848... 
















New Haven, Conn., Sept. 27, 1907, 

Whe Great Western Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen :—We are feedin Daisy Dairy Feed to our entire herd of one hundred 
head, and are convinced and satisfied Daisy is absolutely the best Dairy Feed on the market. 
It keeps stock in good condition, and is a great milk producer, It is giving us the best pos- 


sible results obtainable at the lowest cost. ours truly 
ROSE HURST FARM, Robert i. Nesbit, Proprietor. 











That’s actual evidence, not ‘‘hear-say,’’ Ask your dealer for Daisy Dairy Feed, and try it. 
You’re anxious to make more money out of your cows—here’s your chance. A trial is all we 
ask—you can be the judge. It isa succulent, wholesome, high-grade feed, that is being 
fed extensively by the leadin dairymen and farmers solely because it is dependable, 
and brings results. If your dealer can’t supply you, writs to us. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., CHICAGO 


for borees. B, atte, shee hogs 
erfect ml milk- 
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“KEROSENE ENGINES 2 ssolene’ Engines: sree ec eraate 


15, 18,20 Horse Power, Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE soul CO., 16th and Meagher Strests’ CHICAGS, 1 
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. New York Edition 

Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was thig ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the pire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own ‘home paper. 





NEW YORK 
important Developments At Albany 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





™ The notable feature of the Albany 
activities last week ‘was that Charles 
A. Wieting failed to receive an in- 
dorsement from the association of 
county and town agricultural socie- 
ties which met here last week, and 
his friends who tried to get it for 
him. precipitated a situation, the full 
consequences of which are not yet 
apparent. Incidentally, the operation 
side-tracked action upon the  anti- 
race-track-gambling recommendation 
of the governor’s message. A reso- 
lution commending the administra- 
tion of Wieting and urging his re- 
appointment by Gov Hughes in April 
was introduced by Delegate John D. 
White of Albany county. Instantly 
there was a motion to lay. the reso- 
lution on the table, and before that 
could be put to vote somebody moved 
to adjourn. The latter motion was 
carried with a shout, and the effort 
to secure a whitewash for Wieting 
and his department had been a dis- 
mal failure. A-canvass of ‘the dele- 
gates showed that the resolution 
could not have been carried in ‘any 
event. 

When the delegates called upon the 
governor, at noon that day he de- 
clared himself in unmistakable terms 
on the subject of race-track gam- 
bling. His speech to the farmers was 
the more sensational because some 
ef them had just come from a meet- 
ing where the union or town associ- 
ction had adopted a resolution prac- 
tically in oposition to the legislation 
recommended by the governor. Their 
position, which seems to be that of 
ost of the delegates, was that no 
changes should be made in the racing 
laws unless there could be assurance 
of a substantial and permanent ap- 
propriation for the premium fund of 
ithe fairs. 

THE GOVERNOR TO THE MANAGERS 

In his speech Gov Hughes referred 
to the doubt which has been raised 
as to the constitutionality of the ap- 
propriation; a question upon which 
there is likely to be adjudication by 
the courts before long, whatever is 
cone. “The agricultural societies,” 
said he, “are either entitled to the 
support of the state, or they are not. 
Some say that they shouldn’t receive 
uny money from the state, and that_it 
is illegal to give it to them. Well, 
my friends, if it is illegal to give it 
to them directly right out of the cof- 
fers of the state, it is illegal to tax 
and then pay it to them. The il- 
legality exists, not in the particular 
rtate fund from which the tax or the 
amount is paid, but in the fact that 
it is paid But assuming, as under 
the present law we assume, that it 
is proper in recognition of the inter- 
ests of agriculture and of the work 
of these societies that payment should 
be made from the state, then let us 
pay it in a manly fashion. Let us pay 
it from the resources of the state. 
Let us pay it recognizing the im- 
portance of agriculture. Let it not 
be done as a bribe; let it not be done 
nt the cost of respect for our law and 
demoralization of youth: but let 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


it be done with the support of the 
moral sentiment of the state, be- 
cause it is the right thing.to do.” 

The governor emphasized what he 
called the betrayal of the constitu- 
tion in the present nominal penalty 
which permits ga bling within race- 
track inclosures, while it is a felony 
elsewhere in the state, and declared 
the situation a menace to the morals 
of ‘the community, and told the farm- 
ers that they represented communi- 
ties “the source of that sentiment, 
which in the last analysis so largely 
makes this the Empire state. If our 
country was in danger, if we were 
on the eve of war, I know men from 
all over the counties you represent 
would rush to the defense of the na- 
tion. They would come from the cities 
as well. I am not praising you at the 
expense of my own fellow citizens 
in the city of New York. But I do 
say that in the communities where life 
is free and men are not quite so much 
under pressure, and where they walk 
in the open air and get a chance to 
spread themselves and enjoy the 
feeling that they are in God’s coun- 
try, that there we have a right to 
look for that moral sentiment and 
strength of character, without which 
your agricultural societies cannot 
prosper, and nothing else in the final 
event can hope to prosper.” 

In the confusion over the Wieting 
resolution no action was takén at the 
joint meeting upon the gambling leg- 
islation, and it is left to the. execu- 
tive committee to commit the asso- 
ciations, if they are committed, on 
on the subject. 

NEW OFFICERS FOR ASSOCIATIONS 

The county agricultural societies 
elected these officers: President, J. 
H. Durkee of Sandy Hill; first vice- 
president, W. T. Burleigh of Platts- 
burg; second vice-president, John A. 
Kloepfer. of Hamburg; secretary, G. 
W. Harrison ef Albany; treasurer, A. 
BE. Brown of Batavia; executive com- 
mittee, Robert Rutter of New York 
city, Edward Thompson of Northport, 
John D. White of Albany, E. W. Law- 
rence of Frawvklin, E. C. Maxson of 
Jefferson, George McCann of Che- 
mung, Charles Shultz of Steuben, W. 
Tt. Whipple of Orleans, Augustus Den- 
niston of Orange. 

These officers were elected by the 
union (town) agricultural societies: 
President, George I. Wilbur of One- 
onta; vice-presidents, J. B. Wilson 
of Dryden, H. Louis Wallace of Sandy 
Hill, A. Ferris Reynolds of Walton; 
secretary, Stanton C. Shaver of Al- 


bany; treasurer, Dewitt C. Dow of 
Cobleskill. 

The bills thus far introduced are 
inconsequential, and few will ever be 
heard of again. The most important 
agricultural bill looked for at _ this 
session is that for the suppression 


of bovine tuberculosis. It is ex- 
pected to appropriate $5,000,000, but 
it is not yet ready for introduction. 
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Good Roads Test System Needed 








New York should have a depart- 
ment of highways, attending to 
highway matters only, to study con- 
stantly the needs of the people, the 
tonnage to be carried and the devel- 
opment of trunk and local lines, and, 


above all, maintain the roads when 
once built. 
The. Massachusetts highway de- 


partment is organized by the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners 
who have general charge of state 
highway work. The chairman is des- 
ignated by the governor. The com- 
mission appoints a secretary who is 
the general executive officer of the 
board. )} There are 20,000 miles of 
highway. The state is divided into 
five divisions, each in charge of a 
division engineer, who has entire 
charge of construction and repairs 
in his divisions and confers and ad- 
vise with town and state officers in 
regard to highway plans and im- 
provements. About 4000 miles, of 
public highway is assigned to each 
division. About 710 miles of state 
roads have been completed in the 
state. 

Plans and specifications were orig- 
inally made by local authorities, but 
that system has been abandoned on 
account of its failure to provide uni- 
form methods. The state department 
now prepares plans and specifications 
which are sent to the division engi- 
neer who consults with the local au- 


* 

thorities, and where necessary re- 
ports changes back to the depart- 
ment. Great care is taken in the 
construction of a road to vary it as 
often as necessary to meet the local 
conditions of the soil and drainage. 
Frequently a single road will have six 
or eight different types of construc- 
tion. The resident state engineer 
takes charge of construction. Trouble 
exists in Massachusetts on account of 
sink holes afid quicksand. The con- 
tractors are reimbursed for such ex- 
tra work. 





Repopulating New York Farms 


J. M. BENNETT, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 





I attended the Syracuse farmers’ 
convention, called for the purpose of 
discussing the question of abandoned 
farms and decline of land in New 
York. I had thought at times that no 
one else .looked at the situation as I 
did, or had stopped to consider its im- 
portance, and even if so, had dis- 
missed it as inevitable. But I found 
some there as pessimistic as myself, 
while others were like Dr W. H. Jor- 
dan of the Geneva experiment station, 
who said at the beginning of his talk 
that he was an optimist. Really, 
there was no need of his telling the 
audience that unless they were to 
leave before he commenced. While 
nearly every speaker touched on the 
real question very lightly, hinting at 
the cause or relief, others claimed it 
was all a myth, as no such conditions 
existed. Dr Jordan said the aban- 
doned farms did not trouble him, since 
they are largely lands that should 
never have been farmed anyway, and 
ought now to be allowed to grow up to 
timber again. 

I-own land both in New York and 
the west. I have recently sold some in 
the west, where I would sell more, 
and can hardly keep from buying 
more in the east, the prices here are 
so tempting. Land in the west is 
bringing prices that eastern people can 
hardly comprehend. Yet there is no 
boom there, the buyers being largely 
men who have lived adjoining or in 
the country a long time and, having 
surplus money, prefer to invest it at 
home, even at prices that to eastern 
people seem high, than send it out of 
the country in exchange for some rich 
paying premium that is seldom real- 
ized. I do not claim western land is 
too high priced, but much land in the 
east is going at prices far below its 
value, 

The point, therefore, and that is 
what we listened in vain for at the 
Syracuse convention, is to find a rem- 
edy that will relieve the situation. To 
import more Italian laborers or any 
other class of foreigners who come 
here only for a month or so and go, 
will not help it any, as I can see. 
Neither will more railroads, canals, 
trolleys, automobile roads or col- 
leges. All these are necessary, of 
course, and should be supplied ac- 
cording to the people’s needs in an 
economical way. What we _ want, 
rather, to repopulate this great state, 
are men and women and families of 
any good agricultural class who will 
come here with the express purpose 
of becoming citizens and owners of 
the land in any amount from one acre 
up. To all such we can offer as good 
or better chances, all things consid- 
ered, to gain a livelihood and bring 
up families than the far northwest. 

Chief among the many remedies for 
the depression of land here I would 
say: Let the people of the world 
know what we have, and that their 
chances for success are just as good 
here as elsewhere. Indeed, this great 
state that can vote $101,000,000 to 
build a waterway for the western 
farmer to place his products more 
cheaply alongside of ours, and appro- 
priate millions to other enterprises, 
would, if asked, be liberal enough to 
appropriate a few thousand to so 
vital @ question as it seems to me 
this is to every city, town and hamlet 
in the state. T would announce to the 
people of such countries as Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany, to 
the country peasants of Italy and the 
British Isles and even to our own 
great west in plain and truthful lan- 
guage just what we have.. When our 
government granted land to certain 
railroads, one of the first things done 
after gaining title was to advertise 
by pen and camera the conditions 
and advantages of the country 


through which the road ran, and of 
their own land in particular. In this 
way it was kept constantly before the 
people. 


New York is Highway Poor 








Every citizen of New York is so 
used to feeling proud and asserting 
that his state is the wealthiest state 
in the union, that the following facts 
will seem strange. The 933 towns in- 
to which the counties are divided 
are charged by statute with the care 
and maintenance of the highways 
and bridges in each town. The to- 
tal mileage of highways cared for 
under this statute is 74, miles. 
The average tax levy in each towa 
for the entire state is $44 a mile. 

The total highway tax levy in 
money and labor. is $3,284,000, a very 
large sum of money, until one real- 
izes that this money is only to care 
for the highways between. the melt- 
ing of snow in the spring to its re- 
turn in the fall, and that $44 a mile 
means that each, highway commis- 
sioner has eight miles with which to 
care for and maintain each foot of 
highway in the town during the sea- 
son. With this money he must grade 
and turnpike it, put on permanent 
materiai, build sluices under 5 feet, 
remove the loose stone, and keep it 
smoothed from ruts. It is very evi- 
dent that both under the labor sys- 
tem and the money system alike, no 
permanent improvement can be made 
except in the very rich towns, unless 
the highway system is changed. 

The township is- too small a unit 
of area and value on which to levy 
a tax for the maintenance of high- 
ways and bridges. None of the con- 
tinental countries had _roads or a 
road system until for military pur- 
poses they built the main highways 
at national expense. Then there fol- 
lowed naturally the construction of 
the next most important highways at 
the expense of the’ counties. The 
towns, being relieved of the mileage 
of national roads and country roads, 
had fewer miles of highway to care 
for with their local taxes. If we are 
to develop our interior assets, New 
York must change its system to state 
roads, county roads and town roads, 
each maintained from the state, 
county or town treasury. 





Lebanon, Madison Co—The dairy- 
men are not doing any kicking just 
now. Prices for milk are good and 
feed seems to have reached its highest 
price. The dairy business here is 
easily first in: importance, with poul- 
try coming next. 


Chatham, Essex Co—Farm work is 
about all done for the year. Corn 
not all husked, however. We have a 
large amount of fall corn and it has 
not dried out well. Cows are some- 
what. short in milk, which brings 
4%c wholesale. Eggs 60c p doz, po- 
tatoes $1 p bu, hay $22 to $25, ap- 
ples $3.50 p bbl. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—Sleig!- 
ing poor, owing to recent rain. Small 
demand for hay, which is held for 
$10 at barns. Green wood $2 to $2.25 
p ton. Pay mostly in store trade. 


The Cornell University Register for 
1907-8 shows that 4640 students are 
enrolled to date. This includes. both 
summer session and winter courses 
in agriculture. In the regular courses 
3535 are enrolled, which is 193 more 
than last year, and 250 more than 
two years ago. The attendance in the 
short courses of agriculture has 
reached 250 this year, the maximum 
which the college can accommodate. 
Most of these students are from N Y¥ 
state, yet 15 other states and Canada 
are represented, some students com- 
ing from N E, Minn, and as far south 
as N C. The univ library now con- 
tains nearly 340,000 volumes and 
more than 50,000 pamphlets. 

r 


State Department of Agriculture— 


I.am pleased to note that the old 
reliable American Agriculturist is go- 
ing to keep at.the gang in the state 
department of agriculture. I relate 
the following as an apology for a 
certain official: An old darky who 
split wood and did chores came up 


missing. The woman went to the 
gate and called to the darky’s 
grandson: -Why doesn’t Pete eome 
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to split wood today? The boy an- 
swered: -“I guess you will have to 
excuse Pete this morning, he’s dead.” 
So it is with Mr Wieting. Farmers 
will have to excuse him, because he 
is like the old .darky If the Olé 
Reliable keeps pounding away, pos- 
sibly we may be able tp excuse some 
of. the others in the department -for 
being dead. The Tompkins county 
grange recently passed a resolution 
calling attention to the tuberculin 
test. 
ésted in this subject. A full and open 
discussion will be valuable. We want 
to Know where people stand on the 
subject..-As long as there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, the subject.should 
be threshed out.—/|Interested Farmer. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Lumber and 
wood cutting has been favored by 
the open weather, although there is 
not enough snow for much work. All 
markets are quiet and dull. Prices 
declining on most produce. Plans for 
mext year are being made along usual 
lines. 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Hay 
brings $15 to $18 p ton, straw $10, 
oats 60c p bu, corn Tic, fresh eggs 
35c p doz, cmy butter 3ic p Ib. Milk 
delivered at the butter factory brings 
$1.40 p 100 Ibs. There have been 
very slow sales of cows at auctions 
recently, most of them bringing only 
$25 to $30 per head. Great prepara- 
tions are being made for the poultry 
show at Heuvelton Prof Rice of 
CorneH will be in charge. 

Constable, Franklin Co—Dairy bus- 
iness has been paying well during 
the past season. Milk supply, how- 
ever, is short at present. Most farm- 
ers are allowing their cows to go 
dry. . Very liftle produce is»left in 
growers’. hands. Important crops for 
next year are oats, corn and potatoes. 
Apples Jic to $1 p bu, eggs 30c p doz. 


Winthrop, St Lawrence Co—Live 
stock is wintering wel. Farmers in 
this section are doing little work this 
winter. The Elliot & Chambers 
eréameries are running right through 
the winter this year to accommodate 
the patrons. Cows are beginning to 
give more milk, but there will not be 


a full amount until in Apr.. Butter 
27 to. 28e p Ib, eggs 30c p doz. Jen- 
kins Bros have bought the A. O. Chit- 


tenden farm of 200 acres with stock 
and cattle for $10,000. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Wheéat is now 
worth $1 p bu, and farmers are mar- 
keting some. of it. Milk has dropped 
to 6¢ p qt during recent weeks and 
almost all kinds of préduce is dull. 
Hay $16 to $17 p ton, oats 5Se, pork 
Te p ib, Butter 25 to 28c. Robert 
Henderson, a prominent contraétor, 
has bought the Hall farm of 112 
acres for $5000 and improving it. 

New York Beaten »y Connecticut— 
Connecticut is far in advance of New 
York in the development of its high- 
ways. State Highway Commissioner 
McDonald has furnished Connecticut 
people a map showing the proposed 
highway system of improved wagon 
roads. In a short time there will be 
14 trunk roads, of which eight will 
extend from Her shore on Long Is- 
land sound northward to the south 
line of Massachusetts. Part of these 
have been perfected with state aid 
since 1895. The roads. designated ac- 
commodate towns having a popula- 
tion.of 851,743 people out of a total 
state population of 908,420. The state 
has 168 towns and the mileage de- 
veloped brings the trade from 138 to 
their natural trading centers by the 
improvement of 1032 miles of high- 
way: New York should have a de- 
partment of -highways attending to 
highway. matters only. Its realm 
should be to study constantly the 
needs of the population, the tonnage 
to be carried, and the development 
of trunk and local lines, and above 
all to maintain the roads when once 
built, 


The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Cc. A. Wieting, is uneasy. - His head, 
in fact, his whole department, is in 
a balance, Nothing short of a clean 
sweep will ever restore the confidence 
of farmérs in that department. ‘Daw- 
ley and his Jersey cattle cannot be 
eliminated. ‘The stench from other 
sources is hard to endure. Every re- 
souree. that fs resorted to in — dirty 
polities is. being played by. the 


is 


Farmers everywhere are inter-. 


Wieting-Dawley combine.: Stories. of 
nothing to investigate are being cir- 
culated. Brother Farmer, show your 
hand. Write Gov Charles E. Hughes 
at Albany at once and express your 
honest convictions as to what you 
and your neighbors think ought to 
be done. Do you want such men to 
represent the agriculture of the Em- 
pire state? 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—All 


kinds of stock wintering well. Hay 
much lower.. Cows are cheap. At a 
recent auction at E. B. Laws’ cows 
averaged $18 p head and other 


things went: Jow., Farmers are busy 
cutting wood and doing other winter 
work. : 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co—The dairy 
business is increasing. The skimming 
station is now running every second 
day.. Stock is looking well, with but 
little grain being fed On account of 
high prices. All hops except one crop 
are still in growers’ hands. The crop 
sold was of the early variety and sold 
for 15¢. Most crops molded before 
they could be harvested, William H. 
Snyder will plow up his yard that was 
Set last year, Land is advancing in 
value on account of the expected D 
& E railroad, which will, if we get 
ac a great outlet to the Schoharie 
valley. 


2 
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Better Tone to Hop Market 


The condition of the hop market is 
improving materially. Eastern re- 
ports as well as those from the P4a- 
cific coast indicate a much firmer 
tone to the market. A fair amount 
of activity is reported in NY, with 
several purehases at prices ranging 
from S@1l4c p Ib to the grower. On 
the Pacific coast several sales were 
made in California and Ore, approx- 
imating 5@Te p Ib. The shipments 
of hops.from Ore in Dec are report- 
ed as being 30,000 bales. One esti- 
mate places the amount of hops on 
hand of all growths in the states of 
Ore and Wash as 78,000 bales. The 
Pacifie coast hop growers’ union is 
still attracting much attention, there 
being about acres pledged to 
date. Prices-in N ¥ and on the Pa- 
cific coast have not changed mate- 
rially. : 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


[In cents per lb with comparisons. ] 
1907 1906 1905 

N Y state, ch..16@17 23@24 20@21 
‘med to primel13@15 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 
med to prime. 8@10 16@17 12@13 








Olds -eeeee+s 5@ 9 10@13 8@10 
German .......28@36 36@42 30@40 
Hop Notes 

COBLESKI“i-Marked activity has 


characterized the hop trade the past 
fortnight. Dealings have been ac- 
‘ive, and a large per cent of the larger 
crops of good quality have been taken 
for export around 13c p ib... Smith 
& Capron-for the week ending Jan 18 
sold five bales, T. E. Donnet 199, J. S. 
Hutt 76, making a total of 280 bales 
for the week. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, January 20, 1908. 

At New York, there were 66 cars of 
cattle and 1280 calves on sale. Trade - 
was slow for all kinds. of cattle, good 
to choice, steers closing 25c. lower; 
medium grades 10@15c off; bulis and 
cows fell off 10@20c. Good veals 
were just about steady; others easier; 
barnyard and western calves slow to 
25@50c lower. .The pens were not 
cleared. Medium to éxtra 950 to. 1480- 
Ib steers sold at $4.65@6.12% p 100 
Ibs, including Pa c@teérs, 1045 to 1248 
Ibs average, 4.70@5.65, Ohio steers, 
950 to 1480 Tbs, 5@6.12%, Va do, 1200 
Tbs, 5.55, IN. do, 1340-ibs, 6. Bulls 
sold at 3@4.35, cows 1.85@4.20, a car 
of western cows and heifers 4.40, one 
fey heavy N Y_ state cow 4.60, veals 
5@9.50, culls 4@4,50, barnyard calves 
3@3.75, western do 3@5, year «gs 
2.50@3. 

Today there were 31% cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were wanted and 
firm: lambs slow, but firm to 10c¢ 
higher; 8 cars unsold. “Common to- 
choice sheep sold at $3.50@5.50 p 100 
Ibs; culls at 323.25; lambs 625@ 
7.75: yearlings 6; N Y state lambs 
sold at 6.75@7.65; coarse Pa do 6.85; 





- AMONG ‘1 HE “FARMERS 


0 do Minny: fA common western 55- 
lb lambs 6.25; culls 5.60. 

Hogs—Today there was barely a 
carload on sale. Prices were full 
steady. N Y state hogs sold at $4.90 
Pp 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


At the auction marts business was 
a trifle more active last week, al- 
though the demand was not sufficient 
to advance prices to any noticeable 
extent. Owners of private stables 
have not felt any increased deniand 
as yet and most of them are doing 
little or nothing. .Fair to good sound 
second-hand horses are selling gen- 
erally at the range of @75@175 p 
head, with some inferior stock as 
low as 40@50; good to choice heavy 
drafts in poor demand at 225@325. 


ie 


Country Produce Markets 








At Albany, corn 68@70c p bu, oats 
60c, rye 88@S86c, bran $27@28 p ton, 
middlings 26@28, baled timothy hay 


15@18. Veal calves 7T@S8%c p Ib, 
heavy hogs 4@4%c. Tub butter 28 
@3ic p Wb, prints 33c, dairy 27c, fc 


Eggs 3c p doz, live 
Ib, turkeys 15@ 16c, 


cheese 15@ l6c. 
fowls 13@14c p 


ducks I4c. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
yeliow onions 1@1.10 p bu, turnips 


1 p bbl, pea beans 2.35@2..46 p bu. 
Apples 2@3.50 p bbl.. Celery 9@10 
p 100 bchs, squash 2@3 p bbl. 


At Syracuse, corn $1.60 p 100 Ibs, 
corn 80c, oats 60c, rye 85@90c, rye 
27@28 p ton, cottonseed meal 31, 
middlings 27@29, timothy hay 13@16. 
Butter dull and weak, cmy tubs 28@ 
30c p Ib, prints 30@3lc, dairy 300, ft 
c cheese lic. Fresh eggs 30@38c p 
doz. Parsnips 50c p bu, celery 60c, 
squash 2%c p Ib, potatoes 60c p bu, 
yellow onions T5@80c p_ bu, turnips 
35c, marrow beans 2.40@2.70. 


At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 


85e, eorn Tic, oats 60c, bran 26 p ton,: 


middlings 28. Marrow beans 2@2.10 
p bu, pea beans 1.90, red kidneys 2@ 
2.10, beets 40@50c p bu, cabbage 30c 
p doz, celery 60c, onions 65c p bu, 
potatoes 65c: Fresh eges 20c p doz, 
tub butter 30@31c p Ib, prints 32c 


At Buffalo, cmy print butter 31@ 
32c p Ib, tubs. 28@30c, dairy 27@28e, 
f c cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 33c p 
doz, western 25c, storage 19@20c, 
live turkeys 16@17c p Ib, fowls 10@ 
llc, chicks 12c, ducks 12@1l4c, geese 
10@11e. Potatoes 70c p bu, sweets $5 
@6 p bbi, yellow onions 65c p bu, 
wax beans 53@4 p hamper, cabbage 
2.50@8 p 100 heads, celery 35c p doz, 
cukes 1.25@1.40, mushrooms 35@50c 
p Ib. Baled timothy hay 17@18 p 
ton, rye straw 10@12c, oat 8@9 


New York Hop Notes 





GROWERS MEET—This week  wit- 
nesses the annual meeting of the N 
Y state tobacco growers’ assn, 


scheduled to take place at the city 
hall at Baldwinsville, Jan 25, sessions 
to begin at 10 a m. Among other 
things of interest arranged for the 
meeting is an instructive exhibit of 
wrapper and filler tobacco grown in 
the Onondaga district, together with 
statement of the yield p a and the 
fertilizers used to produce the _to- 
bacco. Government Expert Harris is 
down for an address on The results 
of federal experiments in the district 
during the past season. It is hoped 
that growers will turn out in force 
for this meeting. ~ Last week the N 
E tobacco growers’ assn held its an- 
nual convention, with upward of 200 
present. 


> 


New York Grange Notes 

Berlin grange, No 966, will hold a 
fair February 11-15. 

At a meeting of Tompkins county 
Pomona at Ithaca resolutions were 
passed nominating F. W. Carman of 
Trumansburg as a candidate for the 
office of assistant steward in the state 
grange. 

The forthcoming annual meeting of 
the state grange at Hornell, February 
4-7, promises some surprises. The 
leading candidates in the field thus 
far are; Fred Shepard of St Lawrence 
county, for overseer; -S. J. Lowell of 
Chautauqua county, for lecturer, and 

L. Bean of Cortland county, for 
treasurer. Candidates for other minor 
offices are popping up daily- 
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Woodward grange, No 1267> in Clin- 
tn county, held:a recent meeting at 
hich ‘the 


ser, Archie Probst;~ decturer, ‘Dr; B. 
Baird, 
Phe. “following: ‘officers’ have ‘ie 


J 


«by Suromit, Stange. Pe Erie | 


«) 
< me spy Mrs. 

‘ ‘etvegt,-P x oF 
Vio By -Lawrenee. 


118 Allison Hall -associaiion: of Jack- 
: mnville; in Lehigh tounty, the.grange 
: sSocidtion ~~ there, has an echo:in three 
i.ppeals just taken to court by the 
‘Tange in suits brought against its 

‘ ficers by former members, James A. 
Penat and Edwin Scheetz. The lat- 
tor entered suit before Squire E. C. 
-<istler. of Lynn, to recover money 
due them on notes and a mortgage. 
They got judgment in the -squire’s 
‘5urt and now the grange has taken 
ine appeals. 

The quarterly meeting of Erie 
(ounty Pomona was held yecently 
it Union City. Lee Wilson delivered 
tie address of welcome. The after- 
1.00n session was public; Prof M. B. 
ilitts spoke on What we should 
teach in our public school. Prof BE. 
2. Mixer of Waterford gave a talk 
on The necessity of teaching agricul- 
ture in the public schools. At the 
evening session a class of 14 was in- 
ijiated in the fifth degree, and the 
following officers elected: Worthy 
inaster, Archie Billings; overseer, My- 
ton Sexton; lecturer, Mrs H. H. Rose; 
steward, H. . Rose. The next, ses- 
sion will be held at East Springfield 
t1 March. Fourteen subordinate 
i ranges reported a steady increase in 
1:embership. 

Goshen grange of Chester county 
rave a play recently, The Oxford Af- 

ir, which attracted a large audi- 
ace and was very well presented 
It is a good comedy and the several 
yaracters were taken by members 

*’ the grange. 

Cambrian grange of Welsh Hill in 
Susquehanna county conferred the 
tiuird and fourth degrees on a class 
©! 16 at its last meeting. <A large 
«owd was present. Ice cré™m, cake 
ind coffee were served after the 
22eeting. 


Ohio State Grange and Taxation 


Cc. M. FREEMAN 








In American Agriculcurist Decem- 
ber 28, 1907, I. A. Derthick makes 
a report of the Ohio state grange on 
taxation which needs an answer. The 
Canton resolution in regard to co- 
operating with other interests, ete, 
was. introduced by State Master Der- 
thick and all the co-operating I can 
find has been between the state mas- 
ter and the state board of commerce. 
The arguments presented to the 
granges were nearly all on one side. 
When the state grange met at Kenton 
the farmers’ side was fully discussed 
for the first time. 

The committee on taxation report- 
ed Thursday morning and report stood 
five to one against classification and 
in favor of a uniform rate. Thé dis- 
cussion lasted nearly all day. About 
the middle of the discussion the state 
master offered a substitute for the 
report of committee. The substitute 
was for “larger liberty,” which trans- 
lated means a low rate for favored 
classes. While the discussion was 
running at full speed, for there 
seemed to be no end to the argument 
against the substitute, a motion was 
made and carried that the substitute 
be laid on the table, and this took 
the whole question with it. 

This action relieved those who had 
been instructed, and at the same 
time prevented the indorsement of 
classification and the grange already 
on record, for a uniform rate pleased 
the others, and all in all left the 
grange in better relation than could 
have been obtained by any other 
course, 

The state master said: “The argu- 
ments advanced at Kenton against 


following — officers «« Were ; 


: eeted ; Master, A. .G,..Bloom;..over- | ; 
i ‘plained of is caused by the withhold- 


Roots, lecturer, : 
i- principle, not policy; that while the 
Thé 4 recént. financial ailliculties of; 


‘against the farmers. 


PATRONS OF 


the practicability of the ironclad rate 


of - taxation’. weré “not -° disturbed: by 


anyone.” 
Phen why was not this substitute 
adopted? There must. have - been 


some things proved. It was shown 
to bé the moral duty.of the one pos- 
sessing _ property, . whether Yeal . or 
personal, to pay. taxes on all he has; 
that if all. men are honest the pres- 
ent system of. taxation ts sufficient; 
that if all property is listed. for tax- 
atién in-Ohio the rate will not * be 
%. of 1%;.,that the high rate com- 


ing- af “prapérfty from the tax list; 
that, “the. samé . governmental ma- 
ehinery. that will colléct 1-10 6f 1% 
-will ‘colect .ahy. other per ‘cent; that 
the -Ohio state. grange stands for 


ten commianta@ments are very old they 
are still true and should -not be given 
more elasticity. 

It is. unfair’ and. unpatriotic ‘to as- 
sess the property of 6ne mah ata low 
rate and that of another at a high 
one... No particular effort to enforce 
tax laws has been made. The tax 
jumpe* should not be hailed as a 
public benefactor, but be made to 
pay the penalty the same as any 
other lawbreaker. Exemption -of 
property or classification will be 
It is unwise and 
unsafe to remove from. the constitu- 
tion all safeguards on taxation.. Plac- 
ing the power of taxation in the 
hands of the general assembly means 
@ surrender of the -farmer in the 
matter of taxation. The effort being 
made in Qhio for classification and 
exemption of property is but one step 
toward single tax. 

Enough was said to cause some 
thinking, and could this argument 
have been heard by the granges of 
Ohio not one would: hdve voted to 
instruct its delegate to vote for classi- 
fication. 

The following. is taken from the 
Ohio. State Journal, December 3, 


-1907:. Prof Baldwin, who was a del- 


egat6 to the tax conference in this 
city a few days ago, condenses for 
& Hoston paper the general princi- 
Hles of the tax reform, to which he 
says all who lay claim to the title of 
tax expert would substantially agree 
The first two are as follows: The per- 
sonal property tax should be abol- 
ished by state legislation as soon as 
possible. If this is not immediately 
practicable personal property should 
be taxed at a low rate, in order to 
facilitate the assessment and increase 
the revenue from this source. 

Please reread these doctrines. Pa- 
trons, do you agree with the first 
doctrine? If not, then you can see 
the fallacy of the second. 

After all, what is the status of tax- 
ation in the Ohio state grange at 
present? At the Canton session in 
1906, the committee on taxation re- 
ported as follows concerning taxa- 
tion: We favor a uniform rate of 
taxation and believe that all real and 
personal property should be taxed at 
its true value in money. This was 
adopted without a dissenting vote, 
and stands as the platform of the 
grange till changed or repealed by 
the state grange. 

Again, the following is the action 
of the executive committee of the 
Ohio state grange taken at Columbus 
November 7, 1907: “We place our- 
selves on record as opposed to the 
proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, to permit a classification of 
property for taxation; but are in fa- 
vor, if necessary, of an 
to cOmpel a just appraisement of all 
property at its true value in money.” 

To make it more emphatic, read 
this resolution passed without any op- 
position at the last session at Ken- 
ton: “Resolved, that no officer of 
the Ohio state grange shall take a 
public position on any public ques- 
tion in the name of the state grange 
unless the Ohio state grange or ex- 
ecutive committee has indorsed: the 
same.” 

While this clearly places the grange 
in favor of a uniform rate and against 
classification, the greater importance 
of this latter resolution lies in its 
guarding,against any future effort by 
any officer to commit the grange to 
a policy not indorsed by the Ohio 
state grange. But when indorsed he 
may frightlv champion it, in ‘his offi- 
cial capacity, and at the expense of 
the Ohio state grange: 


HUSBANDRY 
Ohio Grange Notes 


Tuscarawas. county: Pomona applies 
itself to the practical things in coun- 
ty and state. -At its last meeting it 
Rhassed a resolution urging the county 
commissioners and the infirmary di- 
rectors #o provide a suitable place for 
holding religious.¢xercises at the in- 
firmary. _The chaplain of Pomona, 
Rev..Dr Rice, declared that the min- 
isters and the Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties were more than ready to ren- 
der gratuitous aid in the matter as 





soon as provisions were made _ for 
wership. 
Our. good, level-headed farmer 


governor, in his message to the legis- 
lature, discusses at length-the need 
of refestry and recommends that 
lands planted to forests be exempt 
from taxation. This means te amend 
the old uniform rate out of existence. 
and the governor so recommends. 

oO. J. Demuth, for -many years 
master, was re-elected; as was 'T. E. 
Romig, delegate to state grange, as 
secretary; to succeed himself: .C: F. 
Myer is lecturer. All these are pro- 
gressive @nd-earnest .Patrons = and 
Tuscarawas Pomona, No 68, ° enters 
on a year full of promise for servicé. 
This is-one of the best -organized 
counties in the state. O..J.. Demuth 
is the deputy. Brothers Romig and 
Demuth _reported the state grange. at 
Kenton, saying that “the main ‘topic 
handled was the question of taxa- 
tion, new methods and new princi- 
ples to secure greater equality and 
justice. The pending constitutional 
amendment makes this a timely-sub- 
ject for discussion, with a view. to 
eliminate the unequal and unjust 
laws at present in force.” 


oo 


New Jersey Grange Notes -— 
-_- ~ 

Sussex county Pomona, No 2, met 
with Farmers’ Enterprise, No 165, at 
Newton. The following officers were 
installed: Worthy Master, £.° <W. 
Clark; > lecturer, ‘George - W. ~ Van 
Horn; secretary, George .E:. Hursh. 





“Members are added af each meeting 


and the grange is now taking up 
some very important work pertaining 
to the interest of the farmers. A 
visiting “delegation. from Bergen 
county. was present. E. M. Bell, 
worthy deputy, gave report of the 
good standing of Pomona in Bergen 
county. 

Locktown grange, No 88, of Hunter- 
don county, elected officers for 1908 
as follows: Master, S. G. Sherman; 
overseer, J. H. Smith; lecturer, Mary 
D. Bodine; secretary, Walter Bloom. 

The installation of officers took 
place in Grand.Army hall, the ey 
of Mercer grange, at Hopewell; 

The hall was. crowded. to paren ed 
with members; extra seats had to 
be brought “into accommodate tke 
membership. Past Master George 
Whitenack _— officiated. as installing 
officer and performed his part in an 
admirable manner. He was assisted 
by Past Master George E. Weart and 
Mrs Harry Stout, stewardess. Mrs 
Peter O. Veorhees.presided at the or- 
gan azd rendered ‘}ortsic appropriate 
to the, occasion. List of officers fol- 
lows: Master, P. W.. ‘Cruser; over- 
nae oe ee Q.-Voeorkees; lecturer, H. 
asta: Senter yee os Secretary, George 


Whitenack- iad 





Gianga Notes (rom West Virginia 
A 





The Comonona, grange, No 5, of 
Marion county; met at the -court- 
house at Fairmont. Master: George 
Thomas presided and the meeting 
was attended by Messrs: Atkeson and 
Working of Morgantown, Ben Wildon 
andsothers. The grange is in excellent 
shape. The next. meeting will be 
held at Eldora with Eldora grange 
in Aprit and a big meeting is ex- 


~ pected. 


Lubeck grange in Wood connty, at 


a recent meeting elected the follow- 


ing officers: A. B. Cummons, mas- 
ter; C,.R.. Rector, secretary; William 
Muenchmeyef, treasurer; I. §&. -Mc- 
Pherson, lecturer. _ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


GATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 








Cash Wheat Corn __ Oats 
Spot | 1908 | 1900 | 108, 1907 | 1908 | 1907 
paleago 99 | .78 | 60 | 4lx| 50 | 35 
Sew York.) 1.06 | 84 | .75 | 53 | 58 | 39% 
Boston. || — _ 73 | SS | oO 42 
foledo . .j 1.03 73 | 62 | 44 f 8 | 87 
& Louis | .98 76 | 59 | 4 49 | 35 
fin’p’lis |104 | .79 | 58x) 40 ; 49 | 3 
dverpool | 1.16 | 92 | .76 | 60 | — | —_ 
At Chicago, the tendency of wheat 
was to seek a somewhat lower 
‘evel, although no general break took 
place. The trade is now inclined to 
piace more importance upon visible 
supply, reserves, interior movement, 
etc, in view of the comparatively lit- 
tle news coming regarding crop 
prospects, either at home or. abroad. 
Argentine advices continue irregular, 
varying greatly, according to the 


source of information. 

From time to time in these col- 
umns, reference has been made to 
the moderately fair volume of wheat 
and flour exports, although it was 
stated that high prices interfered to 
some extent with the movement. Of- 
ficia! figures show that for the first 
half of this crop year exports from 
the U S root up 95,600,000 bus. This 
is the heaviest movement for any 
similar period since '02-3. May wheat 

ter selling around $1.06 dropped to 
.02@1.08. July held close to 97@98c. 

Corn broke away from the lead of 
the wheat market, and actually re- 
corded a slight advance. However, 
at times there were reactions. It is 
notable that offerings of choice ship- 
ping grades of corn at leading west- 
ern centers are not heavy. The live 
stock situation continues to clear 
slowiy but surely, and this is affect- 
ing the market for corn to some 
extent. No 2 cash corn sold at or a 
little above 59c p bu, May delivery 
quotable near 60c. For the cal- 
endar year ‘07 corn exports from the 
U S were 82,184,000 bus, compared 
with 101,646,000 in ’06. 

The trade in oats showed no partic- 
ular activity, and prices manifested @ 
marked degree of steadiness. Stand- 


ard oats in store quotable right at 49 
@™Mec p bu, while May oats brought 
S4e. To illustrate what effect high 
prices at home have upon our oats 
export trade, it might be. stated that 
foreign shipments of this grain for the 
calendar year ‘07 were only 1,641,000 
bus, compared with 25,334,000 bus 
in ’06. 

The rye situation about as. last out- 


No 2 in_store 
p bu, while 
little higher 


lined in these columns. 
quoted nominally at 82c 
fresh receipts ranged a 
at S8@S85c. 

Grass seeds continued firm. Coun- 
try lots of timothy ranged $3.50@4.40 
p 100 lbs ‘for poor to fcy; clover seed 


13.50@16.50. Millets about steady; 
hungarian 150@1.60, German millet 


1.25@1.35, mustard seed 80c@1, buck- 


wheat 1.75. 


— At New York, after a show of 
strength the wheat market developed 
weakness, owing to heavy realizing. 


Exporters are complaining somewhat 
at scarcity of offerings of desirable 
wheat at the Atlantie seaboard. Re- 
cently the foreign inquiry for flour 
seems to have improved. At this point 
No 1 northern spring wheat is quot- 
able at $1.22 p bu, No 2. red winter 
wheat 1.08, No 2 corn, old, T5c in ele- 
vators, corn crops 26@27 p ton, corn 
meal 1.50@1.60 p 100 Ibs, hominy 3.60 
@3.70 p bbl, mixed oats 53c p.bu.in 
elevators, white clipped. oats 56@638c, 
according to weight and-~-quality, rye 
95c f o b, barley 1.20, malt 1.26@1.30 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, the moderate improve- 
ment recently noted -in- the ‘cattle 
market was fairly well maintained. 
Undoubtedly buyers are showing a 
more liberal disposition, this being 
made possible by the improvement 
in the money market and the. gen- 
eral brightening of the business out- 
look The export inquiry is of better 


wolume.and this is proving a sustain- 








H Helter, DORIC i... 
oi 
Tou 1GG & EBON Armstrong: 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


ing factor. The future of the market 
depends to a great extent upon re- 
ceipts. 

The cattle feeding proposition is by 
no means wholly satisfactory, owing 
to the fact that fat cattle and corn 
prices are not on a parity. Strong- 
weight, well-bred feeding steers are 
in fair request, but shippers experi- 
ence difficulty in getting rid of com- 
mon grades of stockers. Milch cows 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


1200-90 b VARIETIES poultry, ges, igeons, dogs, 
ferrets, hares, etc, list ee. Golored esc ription 60- 
pase book 10. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, good ones 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
” Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val 
sable in 


A. 











OAKHURST Fane Ba a. U- 
BURN N Y,. RD 3 numbers over one hun 
mainly A Yt animals our own 

ing. N deale Breed for large persistent | 
milkers. Kind the farmer wants at — he can 
afford to pay. Write for what you wa 


TAMWORTHS, immense — 
ers and most wonite of all h 





Economica! feed- 
Tok of bacon 








u. {4 


Hens, pois for hatching baby chicks, sprit 
delivers FOREST HILL FARM: Bumwood, WY" 
60 tees — yy PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels 
for *rice reasonable. SPRUCE HIGHTS 
POULTRY FARM, R F D 2, Strasburg, Pa. 
SeOSOUCESEED a C BROWN_LEGHORN 
4 Ry Four two-year old hens with 
cockerel, SARA LITTLE, Clyde, N Y. 





ROULTRYMEN Send for our new %-vaze ius- 
Itry catalog, absolutely free. EAST DON- 


trated pou! 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Cyphers ineubater. tatent improved, 
size, practically re. New Champion 
r, $4. SCAR bpDYC E, Valley, N J. 





BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. Toms and hens, 
Fine, beautiful birds, hardiest and 2 known. 
ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, Y. 

Waits, WYANDOTTES 

tices reasonable. M. 
Route 3 Marlton, 


BRONZE TURKEYS from 





exclusively. Pe 
K. SHEL BORN. 
New Jersey. 





-Ib toms and 2%-Ib 





hens. Winners the world over. Stamp. GEO 

WOLF, Seneca Falls, NY. 

6b BEGGS, #. prize winners, Rocks. Reds, La 
Catalog free. FRANK HA 


Minorcas, 
BAUGH, Middleburg. Md. 


~ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, and Guern- 
sey stock. Breeders J. R. HAY & SON, Auburn 








FOR SALe—All peoding yactstign pealte ducks, 
turkeys, guineas, geese, P. HELLY; 
Flerin, Pa. 


CHOICE RANGE 
is. Circular free. 


cockere! 
Roy, N ¥. 


2 SINGLE COMB Black Minorcas, hens, 
brooders going cheap. BOX. 9%, Shrewsbury, 





GROWN White Leghorn 
FRANK EDSON, Le 





incubator, 
Pa. 





a ~Day old Rocks and Reds. Shipment 





|} cinating, NELLIS. Paterson. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED—MEN 





SITUATION 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
fwee of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 


WANTED—Position as dairy farm manager by an 
American. years’ — | by ir mailk 
for Buffalo market. References. a, MANA 
GER. 30 West Delevan Ave, Buffalo. 


WANTED-— Position . 
stock farm or country 
Address, 


BO 
tario. 
Qe ANTED—Teuns men to learn telegraphy. 


secured. Catalog he > EASTERN TEL. 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 








of , Sntiompan’ 3 
x 
“Herald, " Hosmer. 








FARMER AGENTS ~ WANTED—Quickest seller 
ever sold to farmers. W. P. Aitkin, King Ferry, 
N Y, sold ten in five hours; Ghris M Platte, 
South Dako sold 15 in two days: Cass Hast. 
ings, Berthoud, Oolorado, sold 14 in two oe 
E. N. Ames, Whitney Orossings, N Y, sold e 
in seven hours: A. D. Imrie, ~Dadever, goum 
kota, sold seven in four hours: A. Perrin, 
Callao, Mo, — seven in half day. Hundreas other 
successful not you’ Big a 
_ today A a o~ secures 
or your locality. rite now. ARM RECORD 
©O, Newton, Iowa. 





WANTED-—500 boys and girls to sell 2 jewel 
novelties at 0c each. We pay cash or pregaiems 


and we trust you. Earn a watch amare 
Se, doll or a x your oe 

Send and catal wa - “v. 
HE ANEW "Nat: “AN wn VELTY COMPANY 
Greenfield, 





AGENTS WANTED- = A» O. ool 
Sample l0c, ca aaeny, ee 
PLY ‘CO, Cattaraugus, N 


SCHOOL_BOYS. work for 


PaNcuer str. 





me. Profitable, fas- 
N J. 





| February OHN ALLEN, Westport. Mass. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels. Size 
and quality. L. ©. NIXON, Lebanon, Ohio. 





8 C BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, 
. Route 








unsurpsssed. ARREN MO Russellville, cheap. JACOB KEFFER 1, Axline, O. 
Kentucky. 
COCKERELS. EGGS, CHICKS, hit 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, | brown. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster Pa." 
sows bred for spring farrow. Prices bl 
xperience. L. C. NIXON, “Lebanon, MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 


Thirty years’ e 
o. 


right kind, 
a. 
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Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Baob 


Week 





















































right prices. HAVEN HOWE, Dublin, 
ef Ret Sak came Ses Oa cett | oBONT a sivthe RecloeeT tty, “uk | AMERICAN AGRE 
utter rst calf. y advanc ockville, ontgomery county, CULTURIST, 
registered bull. JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, N Y. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. Toms $4, hens | 489 Lafayette Street, New York Oilty 
FOR SALE—Grade Hackney colts and__ fillies | $2.50. WILLARD MOORE, Jarboesville, Md. 
hewsen I og ry. ee ee B TURKEY 
y ‘i I IRKEYS is cy st strains . 
— Stee A ETS ie y Bre, et. I | FARM FOR SALE—108 acres, 2 in fruit, 2000 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester winter apples, 700 dwarf pears, 20 plums and 
White pigs and roofing slate cheap. W. M. BEN- | SINGLE -COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 | Peaches, grapes and berries. 50 acres, part in grass 
NINGER, Benningers, Pa. each. A. N. PIER, Oakwood, O. j and pasture, 30 acres woods. 7-room house, cellar, 
| basement barn, well, springs and running stream, 
2 BERKSHIRE-BRED SOWS, service boars and | NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, $7 pair, A. G, | well fenced. 1 mile from steam and electric cars 
i turkeys, prices right. Write CLARK BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. every hour direct to Washington, D C, 15 miles 
Bios. Free: $7) per acre, 1-3 cash or 10 per cent off for all 
pSUPERIOR White Rock cockerels, $3 each. W. | cash. F. B. WEEKS, 1201 Euclid St, Wushington, 
“DUROC-JERSEY pigs from registered stock. ex-|P. NORTHUP, Addison. NY. ;D oC. 
ceptionally fine, $5. HUGH “BRINTON, West . ™ : 
Chester, Pa. 8 3° RUFF LEGHORN cockerels. Farm raised. FERTILE FLORIDA—First vegetables in mar 
I. 8. GILES, Seaford, Del. ket. Best prices. From $100 to $1000 per acre 
FOR SALE—Registered Brown Swiss bull, ten ae ‘er --y peneapples, tropical eee 
Routes old. ©, M. HERRINGTON, Johnsonville, | AFRICAN GEESE and pow turkers. SUSAN i—e- a a. no peletia, Sane 
WHEELER, Lyndonville, N EAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT, St Augus 
FOR SALE—50 Oxford_and Southdown sheep, tine, Fla, or +i laa AGENCY, 13 
Fy. one to four years. J. F. RIKER, Lakeside, é | Adams Street, Chicago 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS | WHEN SO-CALLED “IMPROVEMENT” forces 





Eezove LARGE lish Yorkshires, best im- 
portation. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg. A 


BERKSHIRE PIGS of individual merit and 
choice breeding. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester N Y. 


ANGUS CATTLE for sale or exchange for mules 











and horses. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 
TED—Ten Shetland ponies. Address W. 
x RISHOP, Terra Alta, West Va. 





~ IMPROVED CHESTERS, good ones, write me. 
TAMES ROWAN, Butler, Pa. 
x 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


of your hens laying. Use 
The most complete 
Sample 5 cents, 530 
avd. FRANK W. 


KEEP 
Gaylor’s cards. 
record card ever ig Nublished, 
cents pe S$ per hun 
GATLORD- White Plains, N 


FOR SALE —Toulouse, Embden and White geese, 
Black Cayuga and Rouen ducks. White Plymouth 
Rock cockerels. Cheap. See Suk big ee nder in Jan 

ENCE W. KING, 


4 number of pus paper. 

Romulus, N 

263-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb, White Leghorns 

a Cockerels $1.50 each; no money in ad- 
rm at my expense if not. satisfied. Pul- 

lets. $1" cach, “GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 


THOROVORERED. heavy-laying White Wyan- 
dottes and § Rhode Island Reds, good _ trios. 
$. Cockerels, $ 50 and $2 each. IVYWOOD POUL- 
TRY FARM, Avondale, Chester Co, Pa. 


My ae agg TURKEYS, bred from %- 


A nacoge 














Ib yearl tom. My turkeys have twice won Ist 
premium at-N Y state fair. ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, 
Chili Station, N Y. 





23 WHITE LEGHORN hens, few Single Comb 
Black Minoreas. Reasonable. ooking orders for 
White he aie ¢ esses. GUY WHITEFORD, 


Whiteford 

WANTED Two Buff Pt Rock. cockerels 
and three hens. Give Aeweription and lowest. prices 
F. H. COPELAND. Mt t Patrick’s, Gre- 
nada, B W TI. 








js mg 





itioae: | westng, 





| you off your truck 


farm near the city, come and 
































ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS. Westminster | see what we can do toward making your life easier, 
Station, Vt. Builders of the “Abenaque” gas ond Delaware soil is kind to the carnest, thorough 
soline engines and saw rigs. New Raviand’ workers and yo make money for them Send 
‘or Columbia hay presses and Papec ens = free catalog of bargains 2 truck and fruit farms 

blower. Send for free catalog. G. 1. HOMEL, Milford, 

FOR SALE—A grist, saw and cider mill, Rocated NEW BENGLAND FARMS. summer homes, hunt- 
in town; also creamery, first class. SYL BEIDE * ing camps and country real estate of every de- 
MAN, Saucona, Pa. scription. Circuler free upon receipt of address. 

_ Dept %, P. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, 

SEEDS AND NURSERY sTocK | Boston. Mass a 

—— | FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 to $4.50 | Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil pro- 
ote 18.5 wane — =, $2.50 bushel; yellow — | Gusts good water on see oysters. Write C. 8 
ushe’ arden peas, cowpeas, clover 1. "ocomoke City § 
seed, seed potatoes, etc. JOSEPH FE. HOLLAND, | 
Milford, Del. | ARMS FOR SALE. also one for rent om the 
e eastern shore of Maryland, near Salistn fu'l 
age SAN sear Bipaee "Catiag Tone Gata’ | Bevin yggatre™ SANUHL F. WoODGOCR, 
worth up at wholesale prices. a STONE'S Salisbury, Md 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Dansritte N Y. I rena” HEAP FARMS quickly without ex 
- pense? sen u leacriytion. tICHAR!N A 
Grey fran hachsrrted thot aod Chaps ts | Saree Rast OR Bt, New York Retablished 
of 197 only. (Onion and seed grower.) WILLIAN 
WEED, orida Orange Co, Y Say  F 4-4 cleared, 600.0% feet standing 
~ timber on the balance, 3% miles from siding. $7.50 
exprient Tatoo a Bountiful. | Read what | per acre. LAFAYETTE MANN, Amelia C Hi, Va. 
75 i 
rieties. KENRIDGE FRUIT | GOOD FERTILE FARM for sale, 


free. 
FARM, Clittwood. N J. 


12-room house 
J. 


and good barns. BOX 74, Middletown, N 





FREE 
catalog. 
Write today. 
Shenandoah. 


Ri sy ae oF mone, We offer the famous 
able ces. Send for catalog. THE 
HAGr es NURSERIES. Rochester. Y. 
— eoratogs. sound and pure. Direct from 
Cata 70 pular varieties free. AR- 
THUR ALDRIDGE... 


WN Y. 
BERRY GROWERS wat poe. my free cat- 
ober will interest you. 


Our be illustrated om. _ garden ood 
A postal card. will to your doo 

’ eee RATERIN'S ‘SEED HOUSE, 
a. 








ishers, 





. CUBRBAGE, Lincoln, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPPIES, ; sable 9 and white, fashionable 
se Registered ‘stock. W. LOTHERS, Peru 
7 





VIRGINIA FARMS—1908 list MALLERY 


REALTY CO, Waverley, Va. 


A. A. Sells a Large Stock of 
Poultry. 


American 


ready. 





Agriculturist, New York 
city.- Gentlemen: Regarding my ex- 
perience with the Farmer’s Ex- 
change department of the American 
Agriculturist I have to say one must 
have a large stock on hand when 
using the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment or he will find his mail a bur- 
den. When in need you will surely 
hear from me again.—[George Farns-< 
worth, New London, 0, 
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regret it later on. 


42 EK, MADISON ST. 


The 1908 Improved 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Are now ready for your inspection 
Ten New Styles—Ten New Capacities—Ten New Prices 


A size for every dairy from the smallest 
to the largest. 
BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


The result of thirty years’ experience in building separators, 
the Improved DE LAVAL before you buy, or you must surely 
Send for handsome new catalogue of 1908 


machines to be had for the asking. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
A Pay 
eee aoetpmia’” 74 CORTLANDT Street, '* © inwipes 
Orume & Ste. 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO _ NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 


See 


§78-177 Wu.iam Street 














ode 


Acre 


Western 
Canada 


FREE 


FARMS 





, 
ie, 
‘illustration Showing Mixed Farming Scene in 


WESTERN CANADA 


Some of the a a ds for grain growing, stock miging 
end mixed farmin: new districts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have recently Ln Opened for Settlement under the 


REVISED HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS 

Entry may now be made by proxy (on certain conditions), by 
the father, mother, son, daughter, brother or sister of am in- 
tending homesteader. Thousands of homesteads of 160 acres 
each are thus now easily available cae these grain-growing, 
stock-raising and mixed farming sectio: 

There you will find healthful poe good neighbors, 
churches for family worship, schools for your children, good 
laws, splendid crops and railroads convenient to market. 

try fee ee i each case is $10.00. For pamphiet ‘‘Last Best 
West,"’ particulars as to rates, routes, best time to go and where 
to locate, apply to 

SUPT. OF IMMIGRATION, Ottawa, Canada; 
or THOMAS DUNCAN, Canadian Govt. Agent, 
Syracuse Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 











Homeseekers, #-:::::-:: Tennessee produce growers most 
jtuated. sTennessee 

juce reaches south- 

e@ to Tennessee or marist ios cre. 

me southern-grown 

produce is exhaused, and reaches nA markets several 
weeks earlier than see geor wah ae stuff, thus commanding 
wnerw ces both north and south, From $100 to $400 per 
from Cantaloupe, Cabbage and Tomato crops in 

Fennese me iben on notwithstanding, this land is —s for 
an a 

het ve literature address 


3, fo Nackulites Chattanooga & St. Louts Ry., ihe Mer. Dens 











SE 


Well DRILLING 


MACHINES 
ver 70 sizes and 


styles for ortine either deep oF 
onaliow wells in any tnd of soil or rock. Mounted on 
wheels or on sills. Wit 


th cngtees or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate 
them easily. Send for catalog 

ithaca N,V 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms 


By ©. BE. PRESCOTT. Pocket edition, $0.2 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St.. Now Yor? 








Cy. ay 4 eo 


Barley 
Of 60 varieties tested 
by the Wisconsin Agri- ff 
cultural Station, Salzer’s 
Silver King Barley heads 
the list as the biggest 
yielder. That's a record 
we are proud of! 


Beardiless Barley 

The barley of your 
dreams; no beards; eary 
to harvest, yielding, in 
New York state, 121 bu. 
per acre, 

Oats 

Our new Emperor 
William oat is the great- 
est oat of the century. 
Almost as great as the 
Emperor himself, You 
will want it, Trial pack- 
age, 6 cents. 


Billion Dollar 
Grass will produce 12 
to 15 tons of —- 
hay and lots of pasture 
per acre, 

Speltz 

80 bu. grain per acre, 
and 4 tons of hay besides, 

Macaront Wheat 

Rast Proof, 80 bu. 

Victoria Rape 

40 tons of green food per 

aere. 


Absolutely Free 
Our great seed catalog, 
the mostoriginal eek pub- 
lshed,is gladly mailed free 
to intending buyers, or 
send us 10c and get lots of 
remarkable farm seed sam- 
“ples, including Billion Dol- 
ar Grass, Silver King Bar- 
ley, Speltz, Eeparectte, etc. 
if you send lic, we add a 
package of Farm Seeds 
Rover seen by you before, 








DRILLING & 


Well rroseecrne uxcinas 


Fastest drillers known, Great money earners. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


| 


| what. 
| ing a more hopeful view of the situ- 


| sellers. 











somewhat easy, good to choice com- 
manding $40@45 ea. 

















Good to fey native beeves -$ 5.75@ 6.5 
Common to fair native beeves .. - 425@ 5.00 
| Butcher cows, choice to cxtrs + 3.50@ 4.50 
| Butcher cows, poor . 2.50@ 3.40 
Butcher bulls .....scesccseccesseese . 25@ 40 
Canners, cows and bulls ......-..+se..-s 1,50@ 2.3 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs ....«..- 2.25@ 3.75 
Feeders, good to fcy 3.75@ 4.70 
Veal calves ......... 4.50@ 8.2% 
Milch cows, p head 5.00@48.00 
Good to prime heifers 3.50@ 5.5 
Stags, good to choice ...cc.ccccccseccesses 3.W@ 4.40 

The hog market showed more 


steadiness than of late. This is a re- 
lief to the trade, for the reason that 
it has been almost impossible within 
recent weeks to closely follow price 
changes. While the record-breaking 
volume of receipts has not been 
maintained, offerings are running 
somewhat above the average, and the 
market has all the hogs that can be 
handled to advantage. Sales ranged 
$4.30@4.60 p 100 Ibs. 

After making material advances, 
the sheep market eased off some- 
Nevertheless, traders are tak- 


ation, and believe that with rational 
shipments during the next few weeks, 
the situation should lean in favor of 
Wethers bring $5.@5.50 p 100 
Ibs, lambs 6.50@7.35, cull lambs 5@6, 
feeding lambs  5.50@6.60, feeding 
wethers 3.75@4.10. 
The Horse Market 

At Chicago, dealers report that big 
horses are harder to sell at satisfac- 
tory prices than any other kind, ow- 
ing to the high cost of such stock in 
the country districts. Generally the 
tone’ of the horse market shows im- 
provement. Drafts if choice are quot- 
able around $175@225 ea, medium 
weight mares and chunks bring 75@ 
1.40, according to quality. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 


At New York, receipts. slightly 
larger and prices somewhat .de- 
pressed, owing to large stocks and 
poor sales. Strictly’ fancy fruit 
steady. Choice Kings $2.50@4 p bbl, 
Spitzenbergs 3.25@3.50, Spys 225@ 
8.25, storage Baldwins 2,75@3.50 
Greenings 3@4.50. 

Beans 

At New York, supply of domestic 
marrows continues moderate and 
they bring $2.30 p bu, mediums mov- 
ing slowly at 2.25@2.27, peas steady 
at 2.25, red kidney 1.90 @ 1.95, yellow 
eyes 2.10@2.15, limas 3.50. 

Cabbage 

At New York, choice Danish and 
fancy red stock are quite steady, with 
moderate demand, but very little call 
for domestic stock. Danish seed $9@ 
12 p ton, domestic 6@7, red 1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, anita quiet - 
der large offerings, . prices stea : 
Choice Danish $9@10 p ton, domestic 
5@ ¥; 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts of country 
dressed calves heavier and sales slow 
at 11@12%c p Ib, dressed hothouse 
lambs $9@11 ea, country dressed pork 
exceeding dull at 7T@7\sc p Ib, roast- 
ing pigs 10@13c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 
At New York, little change in evap 


apple situation, prime bringing TK4@ 
8léc p lb, chops $2@2.05 p 100 Ibs, 


| raspberries 32@384c. 


Eggs 
At New York, market for fresh 
gathered~-is fluctuating, but. on the 
whole, stocks have been well cleaned 
up. Strictly fresh locals 27@28c p doz, 
dirties 17@18c, refrigerator 19@20c, 


| limed 17@19c 


Fertilizers 
At New York, Peruvian guano, 
Cc hincha grade, brings $45.75 p ton de- 
livered. Nitrate of soda, 95% pure, 
55 p ton fo b. Muriate of potash, 
50 to 51% actual potash, 4.50 p bag of 
2°94 Ibs ea; H G sulphate of potash, 
48 to 58% actual potash, 5.20 p bag. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries in good 
demand, at $1.75@2.25 for fresh Jer- 
seys, Cape Cods 7.50@8 p bbl, Fla 


oranges irregular at 1.50@2.50 p bx, 
Fla strawberries 35@50c p qt. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market weaker, with 
quotations un- 


trade rather dull, 


changed. Prime timothy hay $19@ 
20 p ton, mixed clover 18@19, rye 


straw 12@14, oat and wheat 10@12 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, no change in quota= 
tions, city bran $27 p ton in 100-lb 
sks, middlings 20.0, red dog 30 in 
140-lb sks, linseed méal 31.50@31.75. 
Onions 
At New York, market firm, 
slightly stronger aspects, but: only 
slight -changes in quotations. Red 
and yellow firmly held. White pickled 
onions $2.50@4 p bl, Ct white 3@5, 


with 


ronewe 2.25@2.50, state white 1@ 
.37 p bskt, state and western yellows 


1.24@2 p bag, Orange Co yellows 1.50 
@2 p bag, Orange Co reds 1.50@2. « 
Potatoes 
At N w York, market for Bermu- 
das rather quiet. Receipts of state 
western moderate and in good de- 
mand. Second crop Bermudas $4.50 
@5 p bbl, L I 2.25@2.50, Me 2.12@ 
2.35 p sk, state and western 2@2.25 
p 180-lb bag. ' 

Poultry 

At New York, market for’ live fowls 
continues unsatisfactory. Large 
stocks have been carried over, and 
while receipts have been lighter than 
previous weeks they are still so heavy 
that stocks cannot be disposed of. 
Chickens 10@l1lc p 1b, fowls 13c, 
roosters. 8c, turkeys 13c; ducks .12c¢, 
geese 11@12c, pigeons 20c p pr. Re- 
ceipts of dressed fowls moderate and 
market generally slow and dull. Con- 
siderable stock on hand. Western tur- 
keys 15@16c p 1b, broiler chicks 22@ 
25c, western 16@20c, spring chickens 
15@16c, western fowls 13@l4c, ca- 
pons 16@18c, ducks. 11@12c, geese 10 
@12c, prime white squabs 3.50 p doz 


Vegetables 
At New York, produce market gen- 
erally steady, with good _ supplies. 


Brussels sprouts 6@10c p qt, beets 
75e@$1 p cra, carrots $2@2.50 p 100 
Ibs, celery 45@50c p doz stalks, Fla 
cukes $1@2 p bskt, cauliflower $1@3 
p bbl, Fla eggplant $1@1.75 p bx, 
horse-radish $2@5 p 100 Ibs, Norfolk 
kale 50@65c p bbl, lima beans $3@ 
8.50, mint $1@1.25, oyster plant $3@5 
p 100 bchs, okra $1.25@2.25 p carrier, 
peppers 75c@$1.50, parsley $1@1.50 p 
bx, shallots $1.50@2, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicage 
"08... 380 30 29 
6 Ee 34 32 32 
06... 28 27% 27 
At New York, market remains 


steady, with firm quotations on fresh 
creamery grades at a slight advance 


noted in some cases. There isa 
searcity of high quality butter, and 
buyers take it up quickly. Extra 


emys 30@31c p 1b, state dairy 19@ 
20c, western factory 19@2l1c, — reno- 
vated 21@23c, rolls 16@19c. 

At Chicago, market is steady and 
holding well the late advances, with 
no change in quotations. Fresh 
creameries 28@29c p Ib, renovated 
2le, dairies 12@15c, packing stock 16 
@lic, rolls 17c. 


At Boston, receipts are running 
lighter and market has shown 
strength in the better grades. Fey 


sorts quite firm. N Y cemy 29@30c p 
lb, dairy 24@26c, packing stock 17@ 
18c, renovated 21 @23c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, trade has been mod- 
erate recently, with no changes noted. 
Holders retain their confidence and 
are not urging sales. Small full creams 
15%c p Ib, large 14@15c, skims 
@11c. 

At Chicago, a steady market, with 
no change in quotations is reported. 
Western twins 12@12%c p Ib, daisies 
13c, Swiss 15c, Limberger 14 %c, brick 
11@12%c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and 
fine stocks reduced. N Y twins 15@ 
15%c p lb, N Y skims 11@12c. 


—_—- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it 
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Singing Baby's. Lullaby 


BY GEORGE BRIDSEYE 





OG, sweet the voice that sang to me 
As she to whom it did belong: 

And sweet and fair the days when she 
Drew my giad heart out with her 


song. 
But western far the days that are, 
That bring new joys as they pass by, 
When I can hear her voice, more dear, 
Singing our baby’s lullaby. 


She used to sing true love’s_ refrains, 

That touched me with their tender 
tone; 

But now, in softer, sweeter strains, 
She sings to one who's all our own. 

I see the fair. young. mother there, 
With happy smile and loving eye, 

Bending her head o'er cradlebed, 
Singing our baby’s lullaby. 


The tiny maid has closed her eyes, 
And inward turned their gentle glow; 
She's dreaming of the Paradise 
She left. a little while ago. 
The song’s appeal but makes me feel 
. That Heaven to earth is very nigh, 
And echoes of a holier love 
I hear in- baby’s lullaby. 





The Reddy’s and Silver-Tip 


BY T, CELESTINE CUMMINGS 





NE day just after the first snow- 
storm of the season, Harry no- 


O ticed a little red squirrel dig- 


ging in the snow at the foot of a tail 
pine tree near the veranda. The little 
ereature was so busy that he did not 
seé the row of children’s smiling faces 
that were delightedly watching him 
from the, sitting room window. 

Finally his efforts were rewarded 
and he sat up-on his haunches, hold- 
ing a tidbit in his forepaws and 
munching it at his leisure. It was 
then softly snowing, but Reddy’s thick 
coat of fur shed the falling flakes and 
he looked so .contended and happy 
nibbling at his treasure that it was a 
pleasure to watch him. 
~ “Mamma,” said Bessie, “wouldn't. it 
be fun to tame the squirrels and have 
them. coming to us for provisions?” 

“Oh, there he goes!” cried the in- 
terested watchers as they saw the tip 
end of Reddy’s bushy ‘tail vanishing 
up the tall pine. 

“Now,” said Harry, “we'll hurry 
outdoors and scatter some peanuts 
on the piazza and — see if our little 
friend in the fur coat will come back 
and eat them.” 

The nuts were placed in iittle 
groups and then the children went 
back and took up their post of obser- 
vation again at the window. Their 
patience. was well: rewarded, for in 
less: than an hour, back came the 


first squirrel and with. him a com- 
panton. 
“Oh! Look at our feast,” Reddy 


seemed to say, as he and his compan- 
ion scampered around with quick mo- 
tions Of their bushy tails, inspecting 
the nuts: then with a final whisk of 
their tails they each settled down on 
a pile of the nuts, chipping off the 
soft shells with quick movements of 
their sharp, chisel-like teeth, but at 
the same time keeping alertly watch- 
ful of the window with their beady 
black eyes, ready to start at the least 
sound or motion 

They were quick to gain confidence, 
however, and having satisfied their 
present hunger, frugal Reddy, we 
fancy, said to Mrs Reddy, “Let’s store 
away the rest of these nuts in the hol- 
low of our tree.” So they scurried 
off with a nut thrust in each little 
cheek, affording the children no end 
of amusement as they watched the 
industrious couple come and go with 
puffed-out cheeks. 

“Ba*t,” said Mamie dolefully, “when 
they get the nuts stored away they 
won" come to visit us again until they 
nibble them up.” 

But Mamie was mistaken, for Mr 
ana Mrs Reddy came to see them 
again the very next day, and found 
more nuts, spread out enticingly. This 
time they did not object to the chil- 


/ dren looking at them from the open 


window. Cautious advances were made 





‘and their furry 








BOYS AND GIRLS 


as these dear little creatnres came *” 


daily to see them, until the children 
friends scampered 
around together in high gjee. 

One day as [I sat by the window, 
an interested observer between stitch- 
es, I noticed the Reddys with their 
heads together, and then—it surely 
was a preconcerted movement—they 
ran up the legs ‘of Freddy’s short 
parts and poked their little cold noses 
into his jacket pockets searching for 
a stray nut.. Having found the treas- 
ure they scrambled up; each upon a 
shoulder, and sat there contentedly 
munching it. The toothsome morsel 
this time did not happen to be nuts, 
but a bit of dry cake and bread, of 
which they are equally fond. 

These two happy little squirrels had 
many relatives and friends that, hear 
ing of their good luck, came to visit 
them and share the bounty. Mr and 
Mrs Reddy, would you believe it, 
neyer pretended-to know them, and 
when they persisted in being noticed 
they not only gave them the “cold 
shoulder,” but there were battles 
royal as well, in which our two pam- 
pered ones imvariably were the vic- 
tors. Not a single crumb would they 
give the poor little beggars. 

After a satisfactory meal the Red- 
dys would entertain the children 
with all sorts of gleeful gymnastics, 
performed on the tree branches, their 
bushy tails looking very pretty as 
they sported. Harry nailed a. stick 
across the lower branch of a tree 
that was still quite a distance from 
the ground and theh suspended from 
it two half-yard lengths of strong 
twine tied to ears of corn, The squir- 
rels soon found this treasure and it 
was fun as well as an interesting study 
of squirrel Ways to see the different 
methods employed by each in reach- 
ing and enjoying the corn. 

Mr Reddy would swing down on 
the string head first, pick off a ker- 
nel and then pull back*to the branch 
to nibbie it. Mrs ‘Reddy, hanging 
by her hind legs from the branch, 
would pull up the string hand over 
hand until the ear of corn was 
reached, then sit down on the 
branch and nibble off. the kernels 
at her leisure. 

The library had windows opening 
at the back of the house, and one 
day, Harry, against orders, looked in 
while his mothef was. busily writing. 
Her desk was near the window, and 
what should be sitting on the sill but 
a large gray squirrel. “Sh-h!” and 
his mother raised a warning hand, 
“Don’t disturb my dainty little guest, 
Harry. He is rather shy at pres- 
ent, as this is only his second visit. 
Yeterday ae I sat here writing I 
looked out to see this pretty creature 
sitting on-the windowsill and looking 
in at me with such pleading, win- 
some eyes.” 

“S’pose he was hungry, mumsey,” 


said matter-of-fact Harry. “Did you 
feed him?” 
“Yes, my dear, I did. I gave him 


a bountiful spread of good things, 
nu’, bits of corn bread and a crab 
apple, and today he came again, sure 
of having his appetite appeased.” 

“Phew!” whistled Harry softly, 
“Wouldn’t there be a row if Mr or 
Mrs Reddy—What’s his name?” point- 
ing to the squirrel?” 

“Call him “Silver Tip. Shall we?” 

“All right, and we’re to keep this 
dariing for ourselves, hey, mumsey?’ 
exclaimed Harry delightedly. 

“Yes, indeed, and he’s a shrewd 
little fellow to steer clear of thos 
two pampered ones at the front of 
the house.” 

Harry was surprised that his 
mother should give Silver Tip an ap- 
ple. Of course, the tiny crab apples 
were just his size, but what squirrel 
would care for an apple when he 
could get food more to his liking? 
Silver Tip had finished everything but: 
the apple today when Harry came in, 
and had commenced on the apple, so 
he soon had his curiosity satisfied. 
The squirrel chipped away at the ap- 
ple until he had a little pile of it 
and had reached the seeds; these he 
ate carefully as if he considered them 
very choice morsels. 





After a chase of many thousand 
miles the embezzler had been caught. 
“At least I can say,” he remarked, 


cheerfully, “that I gave the people 
a run for their money.”—[Philadel- 
phia Ledger. j 


. Inch narrower from front 


“BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-1l/I0W 
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This is a shaving glass 
drawer for holding the razor, 
and the shaving mug, if that is,low 
in form. A front view of the whole 
is shown in Fig Il, and a perspective 
is given jn Fig Hf. The method of 
making explained in succeeding 
cuts, = re IV shows the back, 
which should be made from %-inch 
board of oak or some pretty soft 
wood, ‘as whitewood. The grain of 
the wood should run the long way of 
the design, right to left, and not top 
to bottom. In this way the: whole 
back, including the frame of the glass, 
can be cut from a single board, if 
one 13 inches wide can be obiained. 
The width of the whole, from right 
to left, should be 17 inches. The glass 
should be 5% by 7% inches, and is 
set into the back of the opening that 
is cut in the upper part of the back- 
board. As the glass should lap onto 
the wood at least a quarter of an inch 
ali the way around, the opening 
should be cut 5 by 7 inches. 

The glass is fitted into the back 
in the manner shown presently under 
the subject of the making of a pic- 
ture frame, which see. The shelf and 
drawer are shown detached in Fig V. 
As will be seen from the cut the 
shelf is cut in at the back to receive 
the projection of the mirror. The 
top and the ends thus lap over _the 
back, but the bottom is made a half 
to back 
than the top, and is secured by brads 
passing through the back into the 
rear edge of the bottom. The top 
will, of course, lap over the ends. The 
making of the drawer will not prove 
troublesome, since it is. simply 4a’ lit- 
tle box made just large enough to fit 
the opening, the front being of the 
oak or whitewood, and the rest of 
any wood that is most convenient to 
use. The little bracket under the 
drawer needs no explanation. The 
whole affair when finished can be 
fastened to a wall by round-headed 
screws, the position of which is 
shown in Fig Il, there being two 
above and two below the drawer. If 
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SHAVING GigSS AND DRAWER 


oak is used in the construction, rub 
it down to a smooth surface, then 
rub linseed oil into the grain with a 
flannel cloth. 

If it is desired to give an “antique” 
finish, it can be darkened by adding 
a little, a very little, lamp-black to 
the oil. Put. in a pinch, and when 
well mixed with the oil try the effect 
on a bit of the oak that is of no use, 
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DRAWER DETACHED 
and keep adding the lamp-black until 
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the oak chip is sufficiently dark, 
when the oil.can be applied te the 
cabinet. A bit. of, mirror can be’ cut 
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BACK OF FRAME 


down from a Jarger broken mirror hy 
any glass cutter, and fitted to ihe pro- 
jecting top. 


A PICTURE FRAME 


' Here is something for your sister. 
The frame is cut from half-inch oak 
. board, a. board 
=~ + being selected 
™ that has the de- 
sired width. The 
opening to re- 
ceive the. picture 
=j and the glass is 
—_ cut out of 
=—/ board and a 
frame two-or 2% inches left. about 
this. The opening must be a half inch 
smaller each way than the glass and 
picture. 
To fit these, cut an edge out of the 
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back side of the opening, as indi 
cated by the cross-section 
shown in Fig ‘VII. The 


dotted line here shows the 
position of the glass, the 
picture and the backing 
_ board, while Fig VI shows 
the frame as it looks wit) 
the opening cut out, and 


M 


b> 


cross-stitch at Fig VII. 
the corners rounded. If 
desired, the edge all I 
around the frame can be 0 
gently rounded to give the 
effect of the second figure 
Smooth this frame carefully and wii 


and darken it, if desired, as previous- 
ly explained 





A Sad Prospect 
Maryland is much disturbed because 
Governor-BHlect Crothers, being unmar- 
ried, may be unable to entertain society 
[News note. 

Society Is sore perplexed, 

Maryland, my Maryland. 

They're wondering what will happen 


next, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 
Tt truly grieves the soul to. see 
A state so noble, brave and frve 
Beyond the pale of the pink tea, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


If you should drop in unawares, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

You'd find no tidies on the chairs, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

Nor pretty plaques, nor fancy screens, 

Nor illustrated magazines: 

Just men at work like mere 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

[Was'iington Star. 
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Another Boy’s Plan-—-Dear Young 
Trappers: I am 13 years old and I 
have a shotgun and a 22 rifie. This 
is my third year trapping; I have » 
traps and have caught 10 muskrats 
this fall and some mink. If the 
stream is narrow, find the path in the 
grass or snow, lay two sticks across 
the stream four inches apart, place 
your trap near the top of the water, 
then bait your trap with apples.— 
[Stanton Yan Deusen, N Y. 





Bait Unnecessary—-Dear Boys: I 
am a diligent and interested reader 
of the letters which pertain to -+hunt- 
ing and trapping. As some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest men have said: “To 
shoot is manly.” I would add, that to 
shoot straight is a great deal more so. 
I have trapped and hunted. consider- 
ably and, although I attend school 
regularly, I have traps set all the 
time and go hunting every time I have 
an opportunity. Some boys seem to 
think that traps have to be baited to 
eatch mink, ete. I do not- think so. 
Bait renders a trap very conspicuous 
to passersby and one is liable to lose 
their traps in this manner. If a trap 
is set carefully in a good position and 
scented with pine wood ashes, “9 
eover the human scent, which it ab- 
sorbs through handling, a mink may 
be caught as easily as if the trap 
were baited with meat, apples, etc.— 
{D. J. Dean, N Y. ’ 
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The School Master’s Visitor 


By Will Templer 


ayant 
SEE they are trying to pass 

a law abolishing’ cor- 
poral punishment in the 
schools,” said the old- 
time schoolmaster, laying 
‘dewn his newspaper; 
“well, I suppose it’s all 
right enough, this theory 
of moral suasion and ap- 
Ppealing to the child’s bet- 
ter nature, and all that, but when I 
taught country school ’way back in 
the sixties, we had only just begun 
to hear about the advanced methods 
of maintaining discipline, and almost 
all teachers believed in the use of the 
rod. It has been said that there is 
some good in every person if one 
knows how to get it out. I’m not 
disposed to quarrel with the idea ex- 
pressed, for I think it’s true; but my 
experience in teaching has taught me 
that the good streak in some boys’ 
make-up is so covered up with a 
crust of cussedness that only a lib- 
eral application of oil of birch will 
soften it; and sometimes a hickory 
rod is necessary to break Clear through, 
at that.” 

The young girl teacher sat oppo- 
site; she had graduated from a train- 
ing school where such brutal ideas 
as these were regarded as echoes 
from a bygone, barbarous age, and 
she observed: “Don't you think the 
oil of kindness might penetrate that 
crust you speak of quite as readily 
as the oil of birch?” 

“You might as well try to soften 
a turtle’s shell with sweet oil as to 
apply kindness to some boys’ dispo- 
sitions,” .said the old schoolmaster 
testily. ‘‘In some cases, it is a mat- 
ter of environment. The treatment 
a boy receives at home, he expectr 
to receive at school and—” 

“l’m not so sure of that,” the gir) 
teacher interrupted. “I have in mind 
bors and girls who I am sure were 
harshly treated at home, but who 

_ were most susceptible to kind treat- 
ment at school.” 

“Had the spirit all whaled out of 
"em, most likely,” grunted the old 
racn. “There are parents who don’t 
know any better, you’re aware; but 
there’s once in awhile a boy who is 
like a concrete form—he’s no good 
unless he is pounded, and the more 
you pound him, the harder he gets.” 

“Then what’s the use of pounding 
him?” queried the girl teacher, not 
without a touch of sarcasm in her 
tone, 

“Partly on general principles and 
partly because you can’t keep your 
hands off him,” was the quick. re- 
eponse, There are children you can’t 
lick when they don’t. deserve it, no 
matter if they get it twenty times a 
day.”” 

“It would be terribly monotonous 
if such a child were whipped when- 
ever he deserved it,” sighed the girl. 

The old master hastened to right 
himself.. “Oh, that wouldn't do,”’ he 
said. “One might better wait. until 
an accumulation of offences rendered 
@ grand finale necessary, or, perhaps, 
I might better say, when one’s tem- 
per reaches the boiling point, it is 
well to drop all other important bus- 
iness and attend to that boy’s case at 
once.” 

“One should never punish a child 
in anger,” quoted the girl solemnly. 

“I've heard that before, and it 
sounds all right,” the man admitted; 
“but when one deals with the sort of 
boy Wwe are speaking of, he is dealing 
with a human fact, not an abstract 
theory. When a boy hits you on the 
ear with a hard snowball, you feel a 
great desire to spank him that very 
minute, don’t you?” 

“Yes, if you can catch him,” re- 
sponded the girl drily. 

“A point conceded,” responded the 
old master. “Of course, possession of 
the body is necessary. If I hadn’t 
had that Hogeldt boy within reach 
that time, I ‘should have gone 
through life with a sense of a duty 
unperformed.” 

The girl raised her eyebrows. “The 
Hogeldt boy?” she said inquiringly. 

“The Hogeldt boy,” repeated the 
man. “And as his case fits the point 
at issue, I'll tell you the story. It 
was in 1867, and I was a twenty-year- 
old farmer’s boy, rather undersized, 
but tough and wiry, and of necessity 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


anxious to earn some extra money, or 
_I wouldn’t have engaged to teach the 
winter term of school up in the Dutch 
Hill district some miles from my 
home. I had a salary of eight dol- 
lars a week, for which I agreed to 
teach, bvild my own fires and sweep. 
Who would not undertake some extra 
work for such a@ magnificent sum as 
that seemed to me at the time, be- 
sides, nearly every country teacher 
was expected to be his own janitor in 
those days. 

“Dutch Hill school had not the best 
of reputations. More than one young 
girl had thrown up her position there 
on account of the unruly viciousness 
of the pupils, and the winter before 
my coming the boys had @arried out 
an _ irresolute man teacher @nd dumped 
him into a snowbank. Neither was 
I left in ignorance of what I. might 
expect. 

“*Them’'r young Ingins ‘ll hev’ yeh 
in trouble ’n less’n a week if yeh 
don’t mind yer p’s and q’s pretty 
well,’ said ‘Kiah’ Perkins, my father’s 
hired man, who had worked on Dutch 
Hill and knew the neighborhood tra- 
ditions; then he launched forth into 
a detailed account of the persecutions 
former teachers had undergone while 
trying to ‘keep school’ there, until 
interrupted by Roxy Rawlins, the 
peripatetic dressmaker, who had a 
sister living on ‘the Hill’ and who 
had knowledge of its people. 

“*Th’ ain't no livin’ with ’em;’ de- 
clared Miss. Roxy. ‘There’s Chris 
Hogeldt's boy, “Gus,” they call him, 
he’s the Wust one of th’ bunch; al- 


ways a-pesterin’ of th’ teacher; an’ 
his father backs him in it, too, 
though goodness knows, he’d ought 


to be a good boy, with his father all 
time lickin’ him to make him bet- 
ter.” There was much other talk of 
the same sort, and by the time school 
was to open, I was keyed up to the 
situation, 

“Well, school began on the day ap- 
pointed, and the Hogeldt boy was 
promptiy on hand; he was a great, 
hulking German boy of sixteen, and 
those who had described him had not 
underestimated his lack of beauty 
mentally or physically; he was beefy, 
cross-eyed and (freckle-faced, and 
above his fat, sagging cheeks a pair 
of little, pig-like eyes peered out; his 
jaw was square and brutal, his hair 
the color of a haycock spoiled by sun 
and shower; he had the receptive fac- 
ulties of a grindstone and absorbed 
about as much applied milk of hu- 
man kindness as would a steam roller 
under the same length of time. 

“Before sc’ -ol had been open a 
month, he had whipped every boy in 
school who had dared: sass. back, 
frightened all the little girls half into 
fits, put cayenne pepper on the stove, 











Crumbs of. Comfort 


BY Z. A. CRONYN 


whirling flakes of winter 
Hide.the great brown world away. 

Chickadees go vainly searching 
Where the grubs were yesterday. 

Ah® they see the children coming, 
And how well they understand 

What — crumbs of bread are do- 

ng 


In each little, outstretched hand. 


and cutsup all the mean, lowedown 
tricks he had heard of, for he was 
incapable of inventing anything new. 
I tried every way I could invent and 
had read of to get the right side 
of the Hogeldt boy, but he hadn’t any 
right side; he paid little attention to 
his studies and he did what he could 
to prevent others from doing so, his 
bong suit being to stretch his baboon 
face into all sorts of ridiculous <con- 
tortions and set the whole. school 
a-titter. 

“One day; when he had been par- 
ticularly exasperating, .a large, wele- 
aimed spit ball landed on my jaw 
With a smack that sounded iike the 
report of a toy pistol. There was no 
need of asking who threw it, for 
every pupil had his eyes on the Ho- 
geldt boy and he had his impudent 
little pig eyes fixed on me as much 
as to say: ‘What are you going to 
do about it?’ 

“It was the last straw. I grabbed 
my heavy.oak ruler and at the end of 
three. jumps had him by the collar. 
He clung with both hands to his desk 
and when he came into the aisle that 
came, too. 

“There was a promiscuous mix- 
up there, the desk, Hogeldt and I be- 
ing the component. parts. ~The big 
boys and girls stood en benches and 
looked on, while the little ones enliv- 
ened the scene with yelps and squeals 
in twenty different keys. Although 
Hogeldt fought viciously, I retained 
my hold on his collar, while I licked 
him to a standstill. I licked him 
standing, lying and sitting, norther- 
ly, southerly, westward and crooked. 
I didn’t mind where my blows. fell, 
so long as they hit him somewhere, 
and I believe in the end, when he 
roared for mercy, I had gone over 
every square inch of his anatomy 
with satisfactory thoroughness. 

“When at last I let him go, he 
gathered himself and sprinted out of 
the door, béllowing as he ran: ‘Tl 
tell mine fader von you, und he'll 
come here und kill you.’” 

The old pedagog ceased speaking, 
and unfolded his paper. “Well!” said 
the girl teacher expectantly. 

“Well,” echoed the old man, “T 
confess to having been a little un- 
easy when I went to the schoolhouse 
the next morning. Jake Hogeldt had 
the name of being a_ bully and @ 
brute, ‘who. invariably. sided ‘with — his. 
son against any. teachér who.came, 
and I had no doubt of his seeking an 
early interview. with me. .So6, when 
building a fire that morning I glanced 
out of the window and down the road, 
I was not surprise¢ but mightily 
scared to seé coming along the-deep. 
snow track: toward’ the schoolhouse, 
the Hogeldts, father and son. My 
uneasiness ¢t once grew into abso- 
lute fright. - Queer little streaks of 
numbness ran up and down my. legs 
and spine, my cap seemed crawling 
upward off my head, and my heart 
skipped two beats out of five. I 
looked about for a means of éscape, 
but there was none, so I grasped the 
heavy iron poker in a reSolve to’ sell 
my life as dearly as possible.’ A mo- 
ment, and Jake Hogeldt, huge, Hairy, 
brutal .and ferocious, .stood before 
me: 

“ ‘Mester .Schulmaster,’ he 
‘you vipped -~my. poy?’ 

“Yes,” I answered, tightening my 
grip on the poker, “I whipped him.” 

“To my intense relief, it was the 
unexpected that happehed. Instead of 
annihilating me, the ogre opened his 
big mouth and brayed like a laughing 
jackass. 
a mighty goot chob. You vas der 
only schulmaster vat licked him. bet- 
ter.as I-could. He vas comin’ to der 
schul ef’ry @ay, und if he don’d be- 
hafe himself petter as nefer, v'y, you 
choost kill him. You hear dot, Gus?’ 

“ "Yes, fader,’ responded Gus hum- 
bly. : é 
“tnd if der schulmaster don’d kill 
you I vill kif] you miné self, you hear 
dot?’ 

“Yes, fader,’ said Gus. 

“That was all, finished the old- 
time teacher. “Gus H ldt came ta 
school all winter, and for all that I 
know, he is living still.” 

“Did the whipping make a good 
boy of him ?’.queried the girl teacher. 

“Middling good,” grinned the old 
fellow, “I didn’t have to lick him 
again.” 


roared, 





‘Vell!’ he shouted, ‘you done - 


Mother's Waist 


BY KATHERINE ©. LEE 


I hope my mother’ll get a waist 
That buttons up the front. 

I know she'll like it just-as well, 
And say, I ess I won't? 

I'd rather be inquisited 
And laid upon the rack; 

Than have to tackle mother’s waist 
And hook it up the back! 


She’s as good a kind of mother 
As any fellow’s got, 

’Cept when she's going anywhere; 
Then, Jiminy! she’s hot, 

And snappy, and uncomf'table, 
And nervous, and red-faced; 

And when she says, will I come there 
And hook her new silk waist? 


And so-I climb up in a chair 
And get right down to biz, 

And start a-hookin’ at her neck 
Where all that fluff’stuff is, 

And work my way clear to her belt 
The very best I kin, 

And then I find a hook without 

. An eye to put it in! 


But mother_says: “Oh, that’s all right! 
-You’ll see a.loop to meet,” 

» (Twistin’: her. hand beni her back 
‘And .pointin' at her, feet); 

She. always. stands plumb in the light, 

“An can't “see a pit! 

So I.just punch; & little -hole 
And stick the hook in it. 

And then she wags.her arms around. 
And dabs-.-her crinkled hair, 

And reaches. in the dressér drawer 
For somethin’ that ain’t there! 
And then’ she says: “Are you done yet?" 
And—“Goddness, you are slow!” 

I'd -rathér split the kindlin’ wood 
Then hook her-up,. by Joe! 


And . the time the-right-hand hooks 
t catch the left-hand eyes, 


‘Wo 
And all the left-hand hooks get mixed 


With lace and butterfiies! 

And, cricky, how my fingers ache! 
And all along my™~arm 

There's: pains a-shootin’..in and out! 
And, . goodness, ain’t I warm. 


Sometimes I wake up in the night 
And. think I~hear her call: 
“Say. Jimmy, wifi you help me now? 
Just ho my, Waist, that’s all!’ 
pe bed nes up, 
1 c 


rac 
an to hook 
back. 














The auto _has 
stay. : 


certainly come to 














A COMFORTING THOUGHT 
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A. department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful. ideas which they wish 
wherein 
the 
topics pertaining to home and 
farm life. Matter -for this de- 
partment is not paid for. It is 


A 


Open Forum. The point which#the 
writer brings out is one which should 
be impressed upon everyone, for 
while the laws of the different states 
vary, the application of his point is 
universal, namely, that in all matters 
wherein property is concerned people 
cannot be too exact in complying with 
the letter of the law. Such criticisms 
as this are very welceme. 

Among the other contributors to 
The Open Forum this week is a teach- 
er who would seem to have rather 
hastily read the article A. Daughter’s 
Opportunities, which appears in the 
issue of January 4. No -one will 
quarrel with her over the need of 
good teachers to instruct the growing 
youth. The point which was aimed 
at in Miss Pinney’s article, namely, 
the duty of daughters who are needed 


With The Host 


VERY valid. 


of ‘a 
story recently printed in these 
columns will be found in The 


criticism 


at home to give up careers for the 
nearer duty, seems to have been lost 
sight of. It is unfortunately true 


that thousands of bright young wom- 
en are oceupying positions which they 
do not really need for the financial 
returns, while other thousands of their 
sisters, to whom the daily wage means 


daily bread, are crowded down. These 
former are the people at whom Miss 
Pinney’s article was aimed. Read 
Miss Pinney’s Open Letter in this 
issue. 

The Host had hoped to be abie to 


Talk department 
Apparently 


promise a big Table 
for each issue this year. 
each of the good Tablers who reads 
and enjoys this department is wait- 
ing for the others to do the writ- 
ing. This being so, hereafter this de- 
partment will appear only at such 
times as our Tablers may feel that 
they have something worth saying. 
The Open Forum 


A POINT WELL TAKEN 





In 
a1, 


this paper, January 


Only a Com- 


the_ issue of 
the excellent story 
mon Fellow, that a woman 
sold her stepdaughter in marriage 
to one she did not care for in consid- 
eration of the destruction of a mort- 
gage. Near «the last of the story, 
after Mark refused to marry her 
while her love was another’s, he took 
the mortagge from his pocket and 
dropped it in the fire This reminds 
me that a few years since there lived 
alone near me an old man who held 
a mortgage on the home of a neigh- 
bor. This party had worked for the 
other, both alone and with his team, 
had helped him in sickness and done 
errands for him in various ways, 
keeping a kind of open account for a 
number of years It had been 
claimed for some years by this party, 
and such was the impression of oth- 
ers, that on the death of the other 
the mortgage was* to be released. 
Upon his death no mortgage deed or 
note could be found ameng his .-ef- 


states 


fects. The heirs, not crediting the 
story, found a copy of the mortgage 
on record with the town clerk and, 


there being no quit claim recorded, 
brought suit to recover. It was held 
that in the absence of the note with 
its indorsements no claim for inter- 
est could be maintained previous to 
the old man’s death, but that no quit 
claim deed being recorded, the mort- 
gage still held. Might not this story 
do harm by inducing some one to 
follow that example, not. knowing 
that the courts. require that such 
transactions be done in a legal and 
formal manner ?—[E. ©. Good- 
rich, Ct. 
THINK THIS OVER 

Dear Host: The young, ambitious 
Tabler you speak of in the issue of 
January 11 should read carefully A 
Daughter’s Opportunity, in the is- 








AROUND THE TABLE 








the 
each reader —_ 
other readers. Herein 

seeki information may 

"Ter the assistance 

oO experience may 

able to give. All letters for 

this Gepertment should be ad- 

dressed te the Host, this office. 


sue of January 4. If parents would 
also read it and recognize the girl's 
rights as well as desires, and engage 
her services in part or all the time at 
a fixed salary per week, she would be 
“independent” and contented. She 
inight be able certain days to do 
‘omething outside the family.—T|[ Mar- 
shall Swallow. 
A SUGGESTION FOR MOTHERS 
Dear Host: - My pocketbook 
bare of the wherewithal to buy a 
bonnet and my four-years-old much 
in need of.one, I set my hands and 
wits to work and the result was a 
very pretty and becoming green silk 
poke bonnet. The entire cost was 
but 39 cents for ruching and 25 cents 
for ribbon for strings. I first cut a 
pattern of the poke from paper. Of 
course, I tried several times before it 
was right. Then I cut the founda- 
tion of three layers of old skirt stiff- 
ening, stitching them together, and 
overhanding a piece of bonnet wire 
to the outer edge. The outside was a 
rather dull green taffeta silk that had 
formerly been a lining to a skirt. I 
covered the poke with a crossway) 
piece, gathering it so as to have two 
very narrow ruffles on the outer edge, 
sewing it on as I gathered. On the 
lower edge I basted it to foundation 
in rather fine pleats, both inside and 
out. For the bonnet foundation I 
took the quilted lining of an old cape, 


being 


cut the front by sunbonnet pattern, 
and the crown by guess, and lapped 
the crown over front until it fitted 
e~ head, pinning it. Then I stitched 
it and stitched the finished poke to 
front of bonnet. I then covered crown 
rather loosely with the silk, making 
small pleats at top and bottom and 
took another crossway piece and 
gathering it with a narrow ruffle, 
sewed it over the seam where bonnet 


off back so that 
rOwn, by 

rawing 
ioe ing it 
with 
pink 


an~ poke joined, cut 
it would just cover edge of c 
gathering with narrow ruffle, 
it back tight on sides and 
puff a little on top. I lined it 
white cashmere, put a bow of 
ribbon on upper. left side, where 
bonnet and poke joined, and sewed 
the ruching around face. That fin- 
ished it with the exception of strings. | 
If she had not had a fur collar 1 | 
should have put a small cape around 
the neck. I hope this will help some 
other mother in a similar predica- 
ment. If this helps I may have a 
muslin bonnet story some time.—[M. 
J. M - 


A TEACHER’S SIDE 

I read with interest the article on 
A Daughter’s Opportunities in the 
issue of January 4. Mothers are gener- 
ally the ones who urge the daughters | 
on, as they have not forgotten the 
days of hard work when they 
“worked out.” Then again, not all 
farmers’ daughters can afford to stay 
at home without doing something to 
help financially. As to the teacher’s 
side of the question, someone has to 
do this work of getting youth started 
on the right path. I think the day 
has passed when young men signed 
their names by means of. their mark, 
but I think it would speedily return 
if the daughters of America were to 
do nothing but dust the parlor and 
play the piano. Again, those self- 
same girls who teach school are gen- 
erally the ones who are at home dur- 








ing the hot months of July and Au-'! 
gust to assist the mother with the | 
work in certainly the most trying 


time of the year. 

I know of one teacher who has a 
salary of $1000 per year, who comes 
home and during her vacation helps 
with the work in the house and out- 
side also if necessary. Then also 
in those days when they advocate 
teaching agriculture in the city 
schools the country teacher has a 
better knowledge along those lines 
than the city teacher. In concluding | 
I would add that if the parents had | 
to make sacrifices to keep the daugh- 
ter in school she should certainly try 


to repay as far as possible the finan- 


cial cost. And during the many 
weeks of vacation, as is the rule in 
country schools, she could spend 


them very profitably in assisting her 
mother with the family sewing and 
other household duties as every true- 
hearted girl should. Let us hear from 


other teachers around the circle.— 
[Cecilia M. Casey, Ct. 
_ 
FIT FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, WIVES AND 
MOTHERS 


Dear Host: In answer to the young 
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What Is Independence? 


AN OPEN LETTER BY ALICE E, PINNEY 


HERE there is doubt one’s saa 
W personal conscience usually} 
solves the question, whether 

we heed it or not. There are differ-' 
ences of opinion, but what we some- 
times call ambition and independence 
is often only self-will and selfishness.| 
If a girlywants to go to work in order to) 
pay back what her parents Nave spent 








Ts oler who wishes to be independent, on her education, etc, and those par- 
let me say that I believe it is better ents would rather have the hard cash 
tor daughters,to stay at home if then her help and companionship at 
ther. cam oa ie themselves to be mome, I should say go by all means. 
good a aienneaen: wives and moth- But usually a girl can pay that kind 
ord Now f sheeld think in thie case of a debt by remaining at home and 
that the daughter should leave it with tary her shoulder to the weet 
the mother to decide. Then in after ch may need that sort of a lubri- 

years, when her mother has passed cant to save it from becoming set 
over the river, she will not say: “Oh! A large sphere too often means a 
why didn’t I stay at home and help *¢W More fine clothes and a place to 
my dear mother.” My advice to par- wear them, possibly a season of more 
ents és, pay your daughtér wages pleasure or more congenial compan- 
every week, even if it is only a lit- {ons fer the girl who is away from 
tle.-—[ Deborah. home, and less help, less pleasure and 
more loneliness for the mother left at 

OPPORTUNITIES AT HOME home 
Dear Host: I wonder if the girl I think an educated girl may .en- 
you describe as ambitious and un- joy life and find some use for her 
certain of her real duty has read education in or near home, for “God 
Russell Conwell’s lecture on Acres’ reigns, and the sun shines,” the birds 
of Diamonds? We who have been sing and the world all around is full 
deprived of a mother’s love and of joy, if we put on our optimistic 
counsel early in life cannot he lp say- glasses. The greatest men and women 
ing: “Stay with your mother!" She in the world have been born, lived 
is your best friend And there and died in humble homes, often be- 
are certainly acres of opportu- ing obliged to fight with poverty or 
nities right at her door for the disease against heavy odds So no 
bright girl described to broaden her girl need think that because she is 
sphere.”—|Mrs S. W. Griswold content to do her duty at home, that 
~ she cannot use her mind or educa- 
= tion or fulfill her destiny If she 
Life’s Inward Glow wishes for a larger sphere, she can 
BY MOSES TEGGART enlarge as large a place as she is 
oS Se able to fill and may be obliged to call 
Not what we eat nor what we wear on her friends to help her. If she is 
It is that makes our features show truly ambitious she will find more 
That inward joy, the which to share work and opportunities awaiting her 
With others, makes us more to grow than three strong women can or 
Like those glad ones who throned above, ought to do. It may not always be 
Live happy in bestowing love congenial work, or just the kind she 
Yea, rather is it pleasant thoughts would choose, but she will find use 
Make happy faces, shining eyes for all the energy she possesses. And 
Until our inner selves, love-fed, I very much doubt whether in that 
Have such foretastes of paradise, larger field or enhanted sphere which 
We in our features needs must show she longs for, she would always find 
The giadness of life’s inward glow the work either easy or congenial. 
° There is drudgery and drawbacks to 
Last Week's Rebus was not so dif- every kind of labor; these constitute 
ficult, was it? The correct answers the prices of success 

were: Bearberry, dogfish, catacomb, Why not try to make a success of 
rations, pigment and cuw-caicher. your home if you are needed there? 
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SSS 
Not ordinary calicoes that get flimsy 


and fade, but beautiful designs on substan- 
Absolutely fast color, 
ard 65 years ago—standard today. 
designs in a new silk finish. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name, We'll help him supply you, Decline sub> 


Stand- 


Some 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 





THE FIRST STEP away from’ 


self-respect is lacK of care in personal clean- 
liness: the first move in building up a proper 
pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to 


the Bathtub. 


You can’t be healthy,- 


pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. 


Use HAND SAPOLIO. 


It pleases everyone, 





THE STEADY USE of HAND 
SAPOLIO will Keep the hands of any busy 
woman as white and pretty as if she was 


under the constant care of a manicure. 


It 


is truly the “ Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 


2 oa 
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MORE CHAT 


NO 40---OUR SPECIAL GRANGE SOFA PILLOW 


~Here is a design to appeal to every granger 
Pillow reproduction of the seal of the national grange. 
specially drawn for our readers in the 


in the country—a sofa 
This has been 
belief that grangers will be quick 


to appreciate the attractiveness and the novelty of such a sofa pillow, 


and its peculiar appropriateness as a gift to a member of the order. 
design is so attractive, and yet\,.withal it 
that we are confident it will delight 
What. more .appropriate contribution 


these pillow ‘tops? 


The perforated pattern with full directions for stamping 


This 
simple and easy to work, 
of our needleworkers. 
fair than one of 


is so 
thousands 
to the grange 


‘will be sent 


postpaid for 15 cents. For those who do not care‘to do their own stamp- 
ing we offer this design stamped on ecru art ticking, size 24x24 inches, 
with four skeins of cotton for outlining the design, postpaid for 40 cents. 


Price of this pillow top without the cotton, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Be sure 


to order by number of our Fancywork Department, this office. 


And while doing that, reach out and 
lend a helping hand to your friends 
or neighbors, or take an interest in 
some .of the great questions or is- 
sues of the day in which your edu- 
cation may prove useful. Take up 
some special line of work, or try to 
perfect some talent you may possess 
‘and which may need just the work 
and discipline or experience you are 
now having to bring out the best of 
your capabilities. Don’t look on the 
little things of life as of no conse- 
ayence, but grasp them tight and get 
afl the good you can from them. A 
common rock may inclose a nugget 
of pure gold, a small oyster a prec- 
ious pearl, or a Iump of sand a 
diamond, while “Little drops of water, 
little grains of sand, make the mighty 
ocean, and the pieasant land.” 

When you have exhausted the 
work, opportunities and pleasures of 
your home, other things will surely 
be added. Your parents will doubt- 
less be willing to spare you at times 
to take advantage of outside oppor- 
tunities for work and play. 

And, for parents, I would add in a 
postscript (which some say is the 
most important part of a woman’s 
letter), that when a girl is ready and 
willing to take a share in the home 
work, she should be given a monthly 
allowance according to her work and 
her parents’ means. It should be 
sufficient to buy all that she needs, 
and, if possible, lay by something for 
extra expenses, or a rainy day, as she 
choases. This will not only give her 
the pleasure of feeling independent 
and that she really earns what she 
receives, but will teach her many 
lessons in judgment, finance and 
economy, and will make her more 
contented and better satisfied in every 
way. 

If parents and grown-up girls and 
boys would employ business methods 
in transacting business, how much 
hard feeling, discontent and dissatis- 
faction might be avoided and how 
much happier all would be. 





“No, I suppose not. I’m blamed 
sure he can’t be sold for it.”—[Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Planning Ahead 


BY KATHALEEN ABBOTT 


next summer’s garden. 

Which of your plants do 
wish for bedding this summer? 
they have blossomed freely 


I T is time now to make plans for 
your 


you 
If 


new 
blooms. 
Geraniums 
they are so 
sure to blossom. 
ety they can usually exchange slips 
with neighbors. For bedding I pre- 
fer masses of one color. The red va- 
rieties form a bright spot of color 
and are pleasing in their contrast to 
the green of the lawn. What can be 
prettier for a round bed than a mass 
of dark red blooms with a border 
of dwarf green and white 
geraniums? And such a bed 
ily within the reach of any 


have, 
and so 


everyone must 
easy to care for 


of 


into slips, leaving the roots to start 
up anew? They should be rooted and 
nicely started when 
into the open ground. 

OTHER SATISFACTORY FLOWERS 


satisfactory plants 
summer.were t' ree double pink pe- 
tunias. I set out the slips in the 
early sunfmer and they grew and 
blossomed in a@ marvelously’ short 
time. They were full of the large 
fragrant flowers all summer and were 
so pretty for cutting. I find the 
double ones are hard to raise from 
seed, but cuttings are very easily 
rooted in water. I shall start enough 
slips to have a large bed of them. 

The ageratum is 2 
tory plant, if one 
flowers. If given a rich 
plenty of water it will 
rank, and will bloom freely: all the 
time. It should not be put near 
flowers of any other color save white. 
In order to get the best effects the 
color of the individual plants should 
be studied, and they should be so 
placed that one color wiil not quarrel 
with another. 

STUDY YOUR CATALOGS 


The seed catalogs have begun to 
arrive and will repay ‘careful study. 


My~ most 


for 
soil 
grow 


cares purple 
and 


very 


during . 
the winter it will be better to start a | 
supply of slips to give summer 


If one wishes vari- | 


leaved ; 
is eas- | 
us, | 
Why not break your old plants all up | 


it is time to put | 


last | 


very_ satisfac- 





Make your selection ly and start 
the seeds of all that will bear trans- 
planting in shallow window boxes a 
month or six weeks before it is time 
to put out of deers. 


Homes for the Purple Martin 


BY JOHN T. TIMMONS, BLIND NATURALIST 
MONG the many insect destroy- 
A ing birds that. are common to 
the country at large, none are 
more interesting than the purple mar- 
tin. This bird is an annual visitor, 
making its appearance in the north- 
ern and central states about-the first 
week in - pril. - It-remains until the 
last. of August or the first of Septem- 
ber, when it takes its long southern 
flight, eventually reaching a region in 
the southern hemisphere with a sea- 
son corresponding to that enjoyed 
here during the summer months. 

The same birds return to the lo- 
cality where they spent the summer, 
and if nothing prevents, will inhabit 
the same home. This fact. has been 
established by a bird returning to a 
certain martin box in eastern Ohio 
for fourteen years. The dird had but 
one leg, and it was-observed through 
a glass. 

The martin is a great bird to feed 
on insect life, and on several occa- 
sions the birds arrived in northern 
territory so early that the late cold 
and snow caused many of the birds to 
perish from lack of food. 

A number of years ago, almost 
every tavern or country store had a 
martin box of some sort in front of 
their place of business, and the birds 
seemed to. be plentiful. In those 
same days persons did not experience 
the same difficulty as now with 
troublesome and destructive insects in 
the field, orchard and garden. The 
purple martin kept the insects down. 
Of course other birds are enemies of 
the millions of insect pests, but few 
birds are as easily induced to take 
‘up their abode among us. 

The martin is a bird that loves to 
be petted. They are not like pigeons, 
but they like a home near the abode 
of man, and seem to enjoy being_ 
talked to and made of. They are 
not long in finding a new home, es- 
pecially if it is erected in a com- 
munity where bird houses are scarce. 

A small affair can easily be made 
from a small box obtained at the 
grocery. A couple of holes about two 
by three inches can be cut in the side, 
another board put on the top to keep 
out the rain, and a narrow ledge or 














MARTIN HOUSE BUIL! BY A BLIND MAN 


lighting board placed beneath the 
openings. A mechanically inclined 
person can very easily construct a 
much more attractive bird house. 
Take a larger box, divide it into rooms 
not more than eight inches square, 
and place lighting boards beneath 
each opening. A number of attrac- 
tive designs can be built that will add 
to the attractiveness of the home, and 
please the colony of martins that are 
certain to find the new home. When 
they once occupy the bird house and 
raise a brood, they are sure to re- 
turn the ‘next season. 

The accompanying cut shows one 
of the bird houses built by the writer, 
who had to work entirely through 
the sense of touch.. It contains 17 
rooms, and is composed of over 600 
pieces and weighs more than 200 Ibs. 
These houses should be placed at the 
top of tall poles, 

Other birds that are insect destroy- 
ers will inhabit the homes erected by 
man. The blue bird and common 
house wren are only too glad to find 
such a home, The wreén will inhabit 
a cigar box or tin can, or an old cof- 
fee pot, placed in a tree or attached 
to a grape arbor, ang. having a hole 
about the size of a h dollar cut in 
them. 








There's a full description of all 
shot-guns, and lots of valuable infor: 
the “ Book” just issued. 136 pages with a handsome art 


cover, lt's 


119 Willow 


for 3 stamps 


(70 Matlin firearms G, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Direct to You 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied eustomers in more than 17 
th {from #6 to 


villages and towns in 
o 


40 by buying 
360 
from 


direct from our 


factory i 
ah tation or gives be 
Fite Tonal Sodio prom 


e United States who have each saved 
on 


DAYS APPROVAL 


atactual factory No stove or range has 
jon. You run no 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 


Send Postal For.Catalog No. 100 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers, 
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Ta writt of our ad 
Mention vertisete.’ You will get a 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 97) oun 


excellent one for the purpose, for it rately as the maker may choose, 
combines attractiveness with com- though if intended for wearing under 
fort,. and is not complicated in con- an overblouse the trimming should 
struction. The pattern provides for be disposed accordingly. The guimpe 
either three-quarter er wrist length is fitted at the neck and shoulders THE POINT 
and requires to make, in the medium by a series ef dart-tucks extending to hi 
size, 1% yards of material 44 inches yoke depth, and at the waistline is | 





os wide. shirred to a stay, the fullness being | is extra long and 

A NEW COAT SLEEVE DAINTY GUIMPE WAIST thus regulated and kept in place. The sharp; cannot slip 

NEW sleeve pattern is an ‘ab- No 6057—A waist that may be meray 4 Ay no = at y tn through the head 

A solute netessity te the woman Worn as a guimpe is a mest conven- on of a deep cuff. s, , and stick you or 
. who desires to_remodel a last - work loose. The 


peason’s - coat—an occupation in HOW TO ORDER tongue prevents it. 


which. many women of practical 
fdeas wil be busily engaged durifg 
the next two or three months. The 


‘nese patterns -are 10 cents each 
Order by number of our Pattern De- | 
partment, this office. 


Pointed Paragraphs 





at the wue a bad cook, the | never tears the fabric. Tre 
husband is apt to be a good roaster.” oon the side next 

« . ee prevents tse tem. 

Some men are worthless—and ric from in the head. 
some others are not worth that ures found in 


much.” 

“Even _a wise man and his money 
are apt to be separated just after 
Christmas.”’ 

“A ‘gum-shoe’ campaign isn't cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the 
rubber business.” 

“Here's a bit of advice for those 
who are always giving advice: Don't 
talk so much." 

“After all, there are but two ways 
of -making a living—working for it 
and working somebody for it.’ 

“The busy little bee is better off 
than the busy man; he is provided 
with a sting to pretect himself against 
loafers whe come around to interfere 
with his work.” 











Gold Coin Ranges 


are sold under an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard: al- tory; besides you buy 
though she doesn’t make any noise Direct trom F 
in the world, she isn’t buried at the Freight i" 
expense of the county.” ay 

a=. you save §5 to $20. 


~¥ The range wil! last 
Give the Ferns a dressing of hen & lifetime. Send os 


















i manure mixed into the soil around for Free Liustrated 

No 6057—-New Guimpe Waist, 32, the edge of the pots, where it will Catalogue of com- 

. 34, 36, 38,.40 and 42-inch bust. : not come in direct contact with the plete line of styles. 

No 6071—New Coat Sleeve, 10, 11, ient accessory of the wardrobe, and roots. Water freely and you will God com ca. 


12, 13, 14 and 15-inch arm measure. such a guimpe is here shown. It can soon be rewarded by renewed growth. | 1 Gak St, Troy, &. ¥ 
sleeve illustrated in No 6071 is an be trimmed as simply or as elabo- It will often save repotting {K. A 4 




















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK @ ALMANAC for 1908 
A S tore Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a Copy 














This book includes a wide range of useful information, The calendar, weather and 

astronomical pages are interspersed with pages for memoranda, which as the years 

go by and you gather a series of these books, become of great value for reference. 

@ Commercial agriculture as treated in this book will help you mightily to solve the 

house O problem of when, where and how to sell your products to the best advantage. Nowhere 
else can such ap arrdy of facts and expert advice about marketing be found. €@ The 

World's Progress with statistics clear and complete, is surveyed. Commerce, Finance, 


Insurance, Industry, Science, Government, Education, Religion, tables, rules and special 

articles including special weights and measures, postal rates and laws are covered. @A 

Ow se big directory ra National and State Officials, Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 

Stations and Officers of Societies in which you, as a farmer, are interested. @ The pages 

devoted to the home are interesting and instructive. They cover Health and Hygiene, 
First Aid to the Injured, Etiquette and much information for the’ cook and housewife. 
@ The index is complete and it should be used constantly. The man who knows 


his Year Book is always abreast of the times and ready for any argument. 
A Book of Facts ree xr. is the Index Slightly Condensed 











364 Pages--5x6 1-2 inches. 
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The Gateway of Health 


“An Ounce of Prevention is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


This is a homely old saying, but particularly true especially when applied to’ live stock raising. 


Live Stock can be made to make money—big money for the farmer 
- and stockman if thought and system are used as partners in the work. of stock raising. 


System only means taking advantage of the best methods to bring 


most profitable ends—cutting out the trust-to-luck and hit or miss habit. 


The successful farmer and stock raiser of today doesn’t wait until his 
stock is being eaten alive with lice and disease germs before he gets busy with HYGENO, He uses 
HYGENO not only as a Dip but as a préventative in disinfecting his barns; stalls, feed lots, sheep 
sheds, hog houses, feeding and drinking troughs, in fact everywhere that germs are likely to breed, and 
the result is, his stock is free from lice, mites, ticks, scabs and other parasites that rob him of profits 


and make a graveyard of his farm. 


He uses HYGENO freely as an investment, and it cannot be consid- 


ered an expense, for the cost is small; one gallon makes 100 gallons of disinfecting solution. at a.cost 
of less than one-cent per gallon, his stock is healthy, pens and stables sanitary, which means more 
wool, better mutton, more eggs, better poultry, more milk and cream, and fatter cattle, healthier pork 
and stronger horses. All of which to him, means PROFIT. 


We have testimonials from all parts of the country from stock raisers, 
farmers and veterinarians, by the thousand, who use HYGENO and recommend it as the best Dip and 
Disinfectant obtainable. 


HY GENO is a perfect coal tar disinfectant and germicide, containing 
no injurious ingredients, We guarantee it to do everything we claim for it. THERE IS ONLY ONE 
HYGENO. THERE CAN BE NO SUBSTITUTE. DO NOT ACCEPT ANY IMITATION which 
may be offered you. Any dealer can obtain HYGENO from us. 


HYGENO should be for sale by all dealers—if your dealer doesn’t 


carry it, he should, and will, if you request it. Send us his name and we will send you a FREE sample 
of HYGENO, sufficient for a practical test, and HEALTH BOOK, containing valuable information for 
keeping stock in thrifty condition, which will show you how to destroy the germs that may now be 


making inroads on your stock. 


The Hygeno Disinfectant Co. 02: Eucia ave., CLEVELAND, ©. 








